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PREFACE 


C ourses in advertising have been sponsored by The 
New York Times for many years. They were orig¬ 
inally undertaken only for our own staff. Word of their 
content spread around in the advertising field, however, 
and we received continual requests to open our doors to 
others interested in the subject. In 1930 we did so for 
the first time. Thereafter the courses grew in popularity 
until in 1945, the attendance having outgrown the 
facilities of The Times Building, they were transferred 
to the larger auditorium of The New York Times Hall. 

In 1945 also our course was revised so as to deal 
only with the mechanics of newspaper advertising and the 
material was concentrated into nine divisions presented 
in six lectures. Repeated requests for transcripts of these 
lectures have made the preparation of the present 
manual advisable, in order to make the material avail- 
ble to a wider circle of persons engaged in the field of 
advertising or preparing for careers in it. 

As it stands, the work represents a distillation of 
many decades of experience in dealing with the problems 
of advertising production by the advertising executives 
and the skilled craftsmen who prepare material for 
reproduction in The New York Times. Their sympa- 
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thetlc and constant cooperation has Se ' Ve<1 T „ ES and 
live for greater effort on the part of The Times and 
X. there are too many names to hst here, our debt to 
them is acknowledged. This work is possible also 
because of the personnel who produce The Times. Then- 
high ideals and tireless effort to make The Times 
better and better have enabled us to attain a perfection 
in reproduction hitherto thought impossible. Of course, 
all, or at least most, of the larger newspapers of the 
country are engaged in a constant effort to perfect the 
processes of speedy reproduction of advertising messages 
for masses of readers, and if we of The Times can be 
of assistance in that effort by making our own experi¬ 
ence available to others, we shall be gratified. 

But more than that the work includes the results of 
the discussions which were an integral part of the 
courses, discussions in which active workers in the 
advertising field from the advertising departments of 
various concerns and from the staffs of various adver¬ 
tising agencies took part. These discussions covered 
virtually the whole range of day-to-day problems 
encountered by the worker in advertising production. 
To these production men and women, whose interest in 
the development of their profession prompted their par¬ 
ticipation in the discussions, the reader will recognize a 
generous debt. 


It also has been a custom of long standing on 
The New York Times to offer the experience of our 
trained executives to people in the advertising field for 
the solution of any advertising problem, whether the 
advertisement concerned is scheduled for our own 
newspaper or not. The executives available are not 
members of our sales force and, hence, the consultations 
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are not embarrassed by solicitation; they are, moreover, 
kept confidential. That invitation I should like, cordially, 
to repeat here. If we can be of assistance in the solution 
of any advertising problem, we shall be only too glad 
to cooperate. 

Acknowledgment of indebtedness always presents 
difficulties. From the inception of our classes to the pub¬ 
lication of this book we have called upon many who have 
generously offered their help and services, yet for rea¬ 
sons of space are unnamed. To all of them we extend 
our sincere gratitude. 

The New York Times especially wishes to thank Mr. 
Will Lissner for the preparation and editing of this vol¬ 
ume; the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Mr. Harry 
Gage, Dr. Luckiesh and Mr. Moss, and D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc. for their permission to quote from “Read¬ 
ing as a Visual Task” and “Screening Type;” Professors 
Patterson and Tinker and Harper & Brothers for their 
contributions from “How to Make Type Readable;” 
Simon & Schuster, publishers of “Masterpieces of Art;” 
American Studio Books, publishers of “Masterpieces in 
Color;” the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and 
their advertising agents, McCann-Erickson, and their 
Production Manager, Mr. George Dearnley; R. H. Macy 
and Mr. Louis Tannenbaum; Beaunit Mills, Inc., and Nor¬ 
man D. Waters & Associates, their advertising agents; 
Philip Morris & Company, and their advertising agents, 
Biow Company, Inc.; and Mr. Joseph Schultz of The Times 
for his styling and supervising the illustrations of this 
book. Credit is due also to all members of The Times staff 
from the offices of the management down to the boys in 
the reel room. To achieve and to maintain the best printed 
newspaper has not been an easy task and their patience 
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and cooperation have been a constant source of inspira¬ 
tion. It was their encouragement that enabled us to cany 
on until our objective was gained, and it is with their help 
that we hope constantly to improve the appearance of 
The Times. Since well-printed advertisements form a 
greater part of a well-printed paper, advertisers every¬ 
where, who follow the recommendations set forth in this 
book, will benefit. It goes without saying that newspapers 
who accept the suggestions recorded in this work will 
also improve the appearance of their advertising columns. 
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INTRODUCTION 


ivertising production is a responsible work that gives 



r\ full play to one’s creative and administrative abili¬ 
ties. I know of no better way of getting ahead in adver¬ 
tising than beginning with and making a success of an 
assignment to production. There is no better training 
for an administrative career in business than one gets in 
the course of long experience in the production end of 
advertising. The man or woman who decides to devote 
his best efforts to a production job has taken the first 
step toward assuring himself a satisfying and successful 
place in the business world. 

Production, as advertising folk use the term, is the 
work of an individual or a group of individuals organ¬ 
ized into a department or section of the staff of an 
advertising agency, or the advertising department of a 
business concern; it is a task that is the link between 
the advertising idea and the published advertisement. 
Whether clerk or manager, the production worker is the 
staff member who translates the conceptions of the 
advertising manager and his staff and the creations of 
copywriter and commercial artist into the mechanics of 
printing, making the plans and arrangements, and 
giving the orders by which the individual manuscript of 
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writer and artist is turned by the plate makers and 
printers into a published advertising message repro¬ 
duced hundreds of thousands of times within the short¬ 
est possible time. 

Perfection in the reproduced advertisement as a 
whole is obtained by devoting painstaking care and con¬ 
summate skill to the scores or even hundreds of details 
that are its parts. Every detail the production worker 
handles is important, and the omission or careless 
handling of a single step may ruin a costly advertise¬ 
ment. Upon the production worker may depend whether 
all the thought and skill that have gone into the planning, 
the copywriting, and the illustrating of an advertisement 
have gone for naught, or whether they are to show up 
in the printed result to the best advantage of which the 
reproduction process is capable. 

Having these responsibilities, having these outlets 
for a creative contribution to the published product, 
having these tasks to administer, the man or woman 
engaged in advertising production learns to take orders 
and to give them, to conceive, to execute, and to follow 
through, to work alone or through coordinated team¬ 
work. The production worker, by the very nature of the 
work, develops into an alert, painstaking, and thorough 
individual. As the tasks are mastered, the work is found 
to be fascinating, all-absorbing, and richly satisfying, 
making it one of the most attractive and sought-after 
assignments in the whole field of advertising.' 

There are, I think, three prerequisites to success in 
advertising production: (1) Some knowledge of adver¬ 
tising procedure; that is, how an advertising depart¬ 
ment functions; (2) a thorough knowledge of the 
mechanics of advertising and printing processes and 
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their potentialities and limitations; and (3) a sure undei’- 
standing of the steps that must be taken by the produc¬ 
tion person to put a job through to effective printed 
result. 

A production worker might be able to get along 
without the first prerequisite, without knowing how his 
organization functions. But the person who knows wha^ 
has gone on before he takes over an assignment enjoys a 
great advantage. He sees the material before him not 
merely in terms of its details but in terms of who 
executed these details, where and how and why. He 
may obtain a better final result because he understands 
the whole process by which the result is obtained from 
its beginnings, a process in which he is a vital part. 

The facts of this procedure differ from office to 
office, though its elements vary little. The place for the 
production worker to learn the procedure as it affects 
him is in his own office. The information can be 
obtained there, and it is there for the asking. This 
firsthand knowledge can be supplemented and clarified 
by consulting some of the many books on advertising 
procedure. 

The second prerequisite, a thorough knowledge of the 
mechanics of advertising and printing processes, as these 
have been developed in connection with the daily news¬ 
paper, will be found in the present work. No book, no 
matter how long it is nor how carefully it has been com¬ 
piled, can provide the production person with all he needs 
to know about the mechanics of these processes, and this 
one makes no pretense of doing so. What is intended 
here is to provide the essential information on which 
the alert production person can build from workaday 
experience. 
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Finally, as to the third prerequisite: The man or 
Woman engaged in advertising production must know 
what he must do when he is on the firing line, he must 
know the steps he must take in putting a job through 
the works. It is not necessary for him to be able to set 
type or make an engraving. But he must know enough 
about the mechanics of setting type, of making engrav¬ 
ings, and of the other mechanical processes involved in 
the reproduction of newspaper advertising to be able to 
instruct intelligently and effectively the craftsmen who 
must carry out the production worker’s orders. He must 
know enough about the mechanics of these processes to 
be able to advise his associates about them accurately, 
to be able to realize the potentialities of the processes, 
and to use them to the best advantage permitted by their 
limitations. 

This aspect of the job of advertising production also 
is developed in the present work, which concludes with 
a chapter on the production department at work. 
Throughout the chapters there is an effort to point out 
what modern reproduction processes are capable of 
achieving, and what are the practical limits of their 
possibilities. It is essential for persons engaged in pro¬ 
duction to know these processes thoroughly from both 
these viewpoints if the constant improvement in adver¬ 
tising reproduction, which is the goal of printers and 
publishers and the signal achivement of the advertising 
profession in the past, is to be maintained. 














CHAPTER ONE 

The Principles of Photoengraving 




E very photomechanical, process of reproduction, 
' whether it be rotogravure, photogelatin, photolithog¬ 
raphy, or photoengraving, is based on a simple principle, 
that of the action of light on a chemically sensitized sur¬ 
face. Understanding this principle is the key to under¬ 
standing all photomechanical processes. 

Consider a given surface. This surface may be pol¬ 
ished wood, or stone, or paper, or metal. Since we are 
explaining photoengraving, and photoengraved plates 
are made of metal, we will discuss the process in terms 
of a sheet of metal that may be either zinc or copper. 

If we were to pour a sticky solution such as albumen 
(egg white), or gelatin, or fish glue, or enamel on the 
surface of a sheet of polished metal and let the coating 
dry, the dried substance coating the plate would be sol¬ 
uble and wash off when immersed in a bath of water. 
This would be true whether the surface were exposed to 
strong light or shielded from light. 

But if we mix into that sticky substance a sufficient 
quantity of a bichromate, a certain chemical salt, the 
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new solution becomes endowed with a special property, 
the chemical becomes sensitive to the action of strong 
light. Now if we were to coat a sheet of metal with 
the bichromatized solution and shield the metal from 
bright light, the surface would be just as soluble as be¬ 
fore, even though the coating has dried. Put in a trough 
or bath of water, or under a faucet of running water, 
the surface would gradually absorb the water and wash 
off, because the substance is still capable of entering 
into solution with water and of being dissolved by it. 
This is so because the surface has been shielded from 
bright light. If, however, the bichromatized surface is 
exposed to the rays of strong light, a chemical change 
would take place. The surface would become insoluble 
in water, that is, waterproof. 

This principle of light on a sensitized surface, which 
is the basis of all photomechanical processes, naturally 
applies to photoengraving and is worth repeating here 
for emphasis: If a bichromatized, water-soluble sub¬ 
stance used for coating a metal plate is shielded from 
strong light, the coating remains water-soluble. If it is 
exposed to strong light, the coating becomes water-fast, 
that is, nonsoluble in water. 

Now to consider the process of photoengraving: 

Imagine a plate coated with a bichromatized solution 
of enamel and allowed to dry. (Engravers use enamel 
mainly for coating plates.) If part of the surface is 
covered with a black sheet of paper and the'entire plate 
is exposed to the rays of strong light, a varying result 
is obtained on the surface coating. Even though, on re¬ 
moving the black paper, the surface of the plate may 
seem the same in all parts, a chemical change has taken 
place in the exposed part that has not taken place in the 
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shielded part. Placed in a water bath, the part that was 
shielded from the light washes off. because it has re¬ 
mained water-soluble. But the part of the surface that 
was exposed to the light rays stays, because it has be¬ 
come water-fast. 

If the above coated plate, before washing, is im¬ 
mersed in a bath of dye or covered with ink, changing 
the color of the surface, the part of the surface that was 
shielded from the light would wash off along with the 
dye or ink on top of it, and the part that was exposed 
would l'emain, together with the ink or dye on the sur¬ 
face. The result is that part of the plate retains its 
original surface and metallic color, and part has a new 
chemical surface and a new color. 

Suppose that instead of covering a portion of the 
coated plate with a sheet of black paper, we use a sheet 
with bars or letters cut into it on the order of a stencil. 
The part of the black sheet that is cut out admits light 
in the form of the stencil, the remaining black paper 
shields the plate from the light. When the plate is 
washed after exposure, it would bear the image which 
was cut out of the stencil and which was formed by the 
light-hardened coating. The remainder of the sux'face • 
has washed away, exposing the original metal. 

In the last experiment the sheet of paper was pre¬ 
pared as a simple stencil merely to illusti'ate a principle. 
Advertising could not have developed to its present vol¬ 
ume and its present vital l'ole in bringing goods and 
services to the masses of consumers if it had had to de¬ 
pend on cut-out stencils for its illustrations. Drawings 
and other art work are an important and necessai-y part 
of advertising. But the principle of the stencil still 
holds, only the stencil is pi'oduced by the pi’oeess of 
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photography. Instead of a 
paper stencil (that is, areas 
cut out of a black sheet of 
paper), as was used in the 
previous hypothetical ex¬ 
periment, we actually use a 
photographic negative. 
Thanks to the continuous 
and widespread advertising of the manufacturers of the 
photographic camera, most people today have had expe¬ 
rience with photography. On that account they know 
that in the photographic negative the parts that are to 
be reproduced as white in the positive appear in the 
negative as black, and the parts that are to be reproduced 
as black appear in the negative as white, or, to be more 
accurate, transparent. The negative, in terms of black 
and white, is the opposite of the scene or the copy. So 
the negative, like the stencil, when placed on a sheet of 
sensitized metal, shields the covered areas from light and 
admits light to the exposed areas. 

Most commercial engravers with whom the man 
or woman engaged in advertising production deals make 
their own negatives. After cleaning and preparing a 
sheet of clear glass they pour on it a sticky, colorless 
and transparent solution of collodion. This operation is 
shown in Fig. 1. 

After the glass has been coated with collodion, it is 
dipped into a bath of silver nitrate in the darkroom. The 
silver nitrate bath turns the collodion-coated glass into 
a photographic negative, as is shown in Fig. 2. This 
method of negative making is known as “wet plate.” 
The negative is placed in a plateholder, a lightproof box¬ 
like enclosure with a cover that can be slid out at will. 



FIG. 1. PREPARING NEGATIVE 
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and is ready to be placed in the back of the camera. 
Practically all newspapers in New York City and the 
large newspapers throughout the country do not use the 
“wet-plate” method. They use instead giant cameras 
that are built to handle “strip film,” and are referred 
to as “strip-film” cameras. These machines carry three 
large rolls of film of varying sizes and thus eliminate 
the first two steps of the commercial method, illustrated 
in Figs. 1 and 2. A strip-film camera is shown in Fig. 4. 

In the strip-film method, the photographer can con¬ 
trol the photographic operation on the outside of the 
machine entirely by scales, figures, and levers. The back 
of the camera is built into the darkroom, where the nega¬ 
tives are developed. As far as the theory of simple photo¬ 
engraving is concerned, it makes no difference whether 
the strip-film or the wet-plate method is used. The prin¬ 
cipal thing to remember is that the making of a photo¬ 
graphic negative is necessary. 

Whether wet plate or film is used, the photoengraver 
is ready and mounts the copy for the engraving on a 



copy board in front of his 
camera. In the wet-plate meth¬ 
od the back of the camera has 
a ground glass, which catches 
the image reflected under 
strong light from the copy. 
Thus, as is shown in Fig. 3, 
the photoengraver is able to 
measure the image and focus 
the camera to get the correct 
size ordered. He puts the 


fig. 2. sensitizing glass plate in its holder in place of 
plate the ground glass, exposes the 
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plate, and, after developing, obtains a negative of the 
image he had seen in the ground glass. With the strip- 
film camera, the photographer merely adjusts scales and 
levers as outlined above, and after exposure the film is 
developed in the darkroom in back of the camera. 

If it were necessary that all negatives travel through 
the engraving room individually, photoengraving would 
be a process prohibitively costly in time as well as money. 
Therefore, at one point the photoengraver assembles a 
group of negatives, as depicted in Fig. 5, on a large sheet 
of glass known as a “flat.” The flat is supported on a 
shadow table, which holds it up to light so that the 
engraver can more readily see the image in the negative. 
Measuring and trimming the negatives, he arranges them 
on the glass so as to economize on space. 

In placing the negatives on the glass flat, the engraver 
may need to reverse them. The reason for reversing the 
negative can be understood clearly if one stands in front 
of a mirror and raises his right hand. In the image be¬ 
fore him he sees the left hand upraised. That is precisely 
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what happens in the camera. Suppose we made a draw¬ 
ing of a person writing with a pen in the right hand. If 
we would let the engraving go through without revers¬ 
ing the negative, a proof of the engraving would show 
our subject with a pen in the left hand. If we made a 
drawing of a street looking westward, and let the nega¬ 
tive go through without reversing, a proof of the result¬ 
ing cut would show the street, mirrorlike, looking east¬ 
ward. Since speed and economy require that all negatives 
be assembled on a flat, it takes very little additional time 
to reverse (turn over) the negatives during the procedure. 

If, however, the engraver must make a very large 
plate or for any reason does not need to assemble nega¬ 
tives on a flat and can let the negative travel alone, then 
he inserts a prism in the lens of the camera which auto¬ 
matically reverses the image. 

While the negatives are being prepared, another 
photoengraver takes a sheet of clean, polished zinc (or 
copper) and pours a- bichromatized solution upon its 
surface, as is seen in Fig. 6. As previously explained, 



































FIG. 5. NEGATIVES GATHERED 
ON LARGE FLAT. 


exposure. 

The glass negative is now 
placed in contact with the 
coated metal plate and both 
are locked in a printing 
frame, as shown in Fig. 7. Strong light is projected 
through the negative upon the coated metal plate. Where 
the negative is transparent, the light rays penetrate, 
rendering the corresponding points of the metal plate 
coating insoluble. Where the negative is black, the light 
rays are excluded from the metal plate coating, keeping 
the corresponding points on the coating soluble-. 

After the metal plate has been exposed, the engraver 
inks the plate over the coating with a special ink if he 
has used albumen as the solution, or develops the plate 
in a dye if the solution was enamel. This is shown in 
Fig. 8. 

The plate is then placed in a water bath and, while 
water is flowing on the plate, as is seen in Fig. 9, the 
engraver washes off, with 
a wad of wet cotton, the 
soluble portions of the 
coating together with the 
ink or enamel on top of 
it. The portions of the 
plate coating that are in- 
soluble remain, and, 
thanks to the ink or en¬ 
amel on the coating, the fig. g. coating zinc plate. 
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this coating on the metal is 
sensitive to strong light. 
When it has dried, the coat¬ 
ed zinc plate is ready for 
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engraver now sees the image on the metal before him. 

At this stage of the operation, the photoengraver has 
made two things, the photographic negative, and from 
it a photographic print of the image on the metal. If at 
this time he were to roll up the plate bearing the image 
with printer’s ink and take an impression of it, he would 
get only an impression of the square mass of the metal, 
for the image on the plate is only a stain; it is not raised 
sufficiently to provide a printing surface. The level of 
the stained area bearing the image and of the unstained 
areas is only microscop¬ 
ically different. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, that the 
metal that is not needed for 
a printing surface be dis¬ 
solved, and the metal want¬ 
ed for the printing surface 
be left, so that the image is 
in relief. 

The dried bichromatized 
substance that formed the 
stained image, whether en¬ 
amel or ink, is acid-resistant. If the plate were to be put 
into a bath of acid now, the acid would attack the free 
metal surrounding the stained area as well as the back of 
the metal. It would get underneath the thin film of the 
stained irtiage and eventually all that would be left would 
be the thin film of the stained coating of the image. The 
plate, on that account, must be prepared so that the acid 
will etch away only the metal that is superfluous, leaving 
a solid metal printing surface. 

So, after the image is developed on the metal, the 
photoengraver covers the back of the plate with an acid- 



FIG. 7. PRINTING IMAGE UPON 
METAL. 
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resistant substance, a tar product called “asphaltum.” 
He also covers with asphaltum all unwanted large areas 
on the plate. There is no point in trying to etch away 
large areas, as this would involve leaving the plate in the 
acid bath a very long time. Large superfluous areas such 
as these can be cut away more easily later on. 

The plate is then examined to make sure there are 
no imperfections in the image that can be corrected 
before etching. 

An all-important consideration in engraving is to 
prevent the acid from getting underneath the lines or 



FIG. 8. EXPOSED ZINC PLATE 
DIPPED IN DYE. 


FIG. 9. DEVEIjOPING ZINC 
PLATE. 


dots in the engraved plate. This is known as “undercut¬ 
ting.” If undercutting occurs, trouble will be encountered 
in making electrotypes or matrices from the poorly 
etched engraving. A national advertising agency may re¬ 
quire hundreds of duplicate plates made from an original 
engraving, and if the engraving is undercut, each of the 
electrotypes may be faulty. Every printing plant to 
which an electrotype is sent may have trouble. The same 
holds true in molding matrices from an undercut origi¬ 
nal or from a duplicate made from the undercut original. 
For this reason etching is done slowly, and in stages. The 
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first etching stage is called 
“the first bite.” The engrav¬ 
er immerses the prepared 
plate in the acid bath for 
only a few moments. The 
acid, as shown in Fig. 10, 
etches the free metal just 
enough for the engraver to 
be able to get his fingernails to catch on the image. Re¬ 
moving the plate from the acid, he puts it under water 
to stop the action of the acid and then dries the plate. 

The plate is then put through the powdering process, 
illustrated in Fig. 11. A resinous etching powder is 
brushed one way against one side of the image on the 
plate. The plate, as shown on Fig. 12, is taken to a heat¬ 
ing unit and heated. The heat causes the powder to cake, 
forming a protective wall on that one side of the metal 
that is now in fingernail-high relief. After the metal has 
been cooled and dried, the powder is brushed across the 
plate from the second side. The wall on the opposite side 
which has been previously powdered will not be broken 
off by the gentle brushing because it has been caked by 
heat. Again the plate must be heated, so that a second 

protective wall is formed, 
and again the plate is 
cooled and dried before 
it can be brushed from 
the third side. And the 
steps shown in Figs. 11 
and 12, brushing, heat¬ 
ing, cooling, and drying, 
must be repeated for the 
fourth side. All four sides 
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FIG. 11. POWDERING ZINC PLATE. 
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of the imagemust be thus 
protected before the en¬ 
graver can return the 
plate to the acid bath, as 
in Fig. 10, for the second 
time or, as it is called, 

“the second bite.” 

After the second bite, the brushing, heating, cooling, 
and drying operations must be repeated four times, that 
is, from each side, before the metal is ready for another 
bite. The engraver has to be careful in letting the acid 
etch the metal during a bite, because if the etching should 
go beyond the protective walls and get underneath, the 
image would be undercut. On that account the engraver 
watches the action of the acid on the metal with a mag¬ 
nifying glass, and when he gets to the point at which the 
acid would go beyond the protective wall, he removes 
the plate, stops the action of the acid with water, and 
then resumes the powdering process from each of the 
four sides. 

Not only for the third bite, but also for the fourth 
if this is necessary, the engraver must repeat the powder¬ 
ing, heating, cooling, and drying operations four times. 

This is emphasized to 
illustrate the point 
that in the photoen- 
graving process, 
whether employed by 
commercial engravers 
or newspaper engrav¬ 
ing plants, there is no 
substitute for time. 
The man or woman 
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engaged in advertising production must give the en¬ 
graver sufficient time to etch his cut properly. When time 
is skimped, trouble is chanced. 

From the etching machine the engraving goes to the 
routing machine, shown in Fig. 13. The routing machine 
employs a file, about the shape of a pencil, which revolves 
at a tremendous speed. Lowered upon the plate by a 
skilled craftsman, it cuts away the unwanted metal. The 
router also cuts into larger etched areas to obtain greater 
depth whenever necessary. The router has to use a great 
deal of care because by a single slip he can undo all the 
skilled work that pi*eceded his. 

By the above explanation it will be seen that photo¬ 
engraving proceeds by four stages: the making of the neg¬ 
ative, the printing of the image on the metal, the etching, 
and the routing. Blocking (or mounting) the engraving 
to a type-high block of wood or metal is not mentioned 
because as far as newspapers are concerned it is not 
necessary or desirable. Newspapers prefer to receive 
unblocked cuts. Blocked cuts from other manufacturers 
vary slightly under or over the desired height. Of course, 
when a production man must send in a blocked cut, the 
newspaper reblocks it and, when returning the cut, re¬ 
moves its own block. 

Under the caption of blocking or mounting we per¬ 
mitted the word “cut” to appear for the first time. This 
distinction l-equires a bit of clarification to avoid mis¬ 
understanding. The photoengraver’s product, of course, 
is correctly called a “photoengraving” or “engraving.” 
The words “plate” or “cut” are moi’e general terms. They 
apply to electrotypes, stereotypes, plastics, engravings, 
etc. Note that we have referred to sheets of glass and 
sheets of metal as “plates.” 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Developments of Photoengraving 




I n the previous chapter we discussed photoengraving 
in terms of reproducing a definite sharp'image com¬ 
posed of lines or masses. By this process, known as “line 
engraving,” illustrations formed with lines, or dots, or 
with masses of black, will reproduce because these areas 
will resist the action of the etching acid and remain on 
the plate. 

But if, instead of definite lines or masses of black, the 
illustration has an area that is represented in a gradation 
of tone, from a pure white to a solid black with all the 
continuous tone in between, it cannot be reproduced by 
the line-engraving process. For, since a line engraving 
will reproduce solid masses of black and white only, it 
will not show gradations of tone. Everything is either 
black or white. The black parts of the area that could 
resist the action of the acid would remain on the plate. 
But the parts that are 50 per cent, let us say, less than 
black would crumble away in the etching and would be 
lost; they would not appear on the plate and hence would 
not reproduce. 
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WHY THE HALF-TONE SCREEN? 



A 


FIG, 14 

A. The original photograph. 

B. Negative of photograph “A" 
made without use of screen. 

C. Proof of engraving as made 
from the unscreened negative. 

D. The half-tone screen greatly 
enlarged. 

E. Negative of photograph “A” 
after screen has been intro¬ 
duced. 

F. Proof of 65 screen half-tone 
engraving made from screened 
negative. 

G. A section of “F” greatly en¬ 
larged. 
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Its reproduction is achieved by another development 
of the photoengraving process, the half tone. The prin¬ 
ciples of this development become clearer when we make 
a comparison between a line and a half-tone engraving 
of a piece of copy carrying a range of tones such as the 
portrait photograph. Fig. 14 is a graphic explanation 
of the half-tone principle. 

In this photograph there are areas of solid black, of 
white, and of all sorts of gradations in tone between these 
two extremes. If a negative is made of this, as shown in 
Sec. B, and used to fix the image on the sensitized 
metal, the result on the metal would be the exact duplicate 
of the photograph used in making Sec. A. For, in the 
one case, a print was made on metal, in the other a print 
was made on paper; up to this point there is no other 
difference. 

Now, if the metal plate bearing the print of the image 
is placed in an acid bath, the result will differ strikingly 
from the photograph illustrated in Sec. A. In certain 
areas there is enough to show some crude similarity be¬ 
tween the etched result and the original; there is enough 
color to withstand the action of the acid, and these areas 
stand up. In other areas there is not enough color and 
these give way and are lost, as shown in Sec. C. None 
of the shading or gradation of tone could be held. 

It might be well at this time to examine under 
magnification an engraving that more faithfully repro¬ 
duces a photograph, scene, or shaded (wash) drawing, 
a half tone in Sec. G. It will be seen that the shaded 
effect is obtained by a mass of dots of varying shapes and 
sizes from fine pinpoint to solid areas. While each dot 
in the engraving is uniform in color intensity, the sizes 
vary in accordance with the relative high lights and 
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shadows in the copy. What we really have, therefore, is 
an optical illusion of shades created by the shape, size, or 
automatic grouping of the dots. This type of engraving 
is called the “half tone" and takes its name from the fact 
that it does show the middle or half tones of photographs 
or shaded drawings. This interesting phenomenon is 
accomplished by means of the half-tone screen. 

So that you can understand what a half-tone screen 
is, visualize two sheets of thin, clear plate glass ruled 
with diagonal and perfectly parallel lines of mechanical 
exactitude. These are engraved into the glass, each piece 
being ruled at right angles to the other. The lines are 
filled with a black pigment, leaving transparent spaces 
in between. The two sheets of glass are placed face to 
face and sealed, the black lines crossing each other and 
leaving square transparent openings, like the mesh of the 
familiar window screen, through which the light passes 
before it reaches the photographic plate. The lines on 
each glass forming the screen are spaced apart equally, 
55 to the inch, 60 to the inch, or 65 to the inch (the latter 
is what is used for the letterpress sections of The New 
York Times, and employed most commonly for reproduc¬ 
tion on newsprint). Or they may be 85, 100, 120, 133, or 
150 lines to the inch and even finer. The screens finer 
than 65 or 85 are for engravings that will be printed on 
finished or coated papers. This half-tone screen, Sec. D, 
is placed in front of the sensitized glass plate, at the 
proper distance behind the camera. The reflected light 
from the image on the copy board enters into the lens 
of the camera exactly as described in the first chap¬ 
ter, but now before the light rays reach the sensitized 
glass they must pass through the screen. The tiny holes 
or apertures in the half-tone screen really act as 
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microscopic pinhole lenses. The distance from the screen 
to the photographic plate produces the dot formation. 
This action puts the screen into the photographic glass 
plate and when the negative is developed the image is 
crisscrossed with lines. Sec. E. 

After the half-tone negative is developed, a photo¬ 
graphic print is made on sensitized metal in the same 
manner as the line negative described in the first 
chapter, and the metal plate is ready for etching. 

From this point on, the process of making a half-tone 
cut by photoengraving is the same as that of making a 
line cut. Thanks to the half-tone screen, the gradations 
in tone can now be held. True, this is due to an optical 
illusion, for actually it is the sizes and shapes of the dots, 
formed by the screen and all printed in one solid color, 
that give the effect of shading. Sec. F. 

Another development in photoengraving is the Ben 
Day process, named after its inventor. It is a means of 
obtaining a shaded or patterned effect in a given area by 
transferring a dotted, a screened or a patterned design 
upon the area. 
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FIG. 10. SOME TYPICAL. BEN DAY SCREENS. 
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This operation is achieved 
by means of the Ben Day 
screen, a gelatin film with 
a raised surface, bearing 
one of some 200 different 
designs, each identified by 
a number. In the prepara¬ 
tion of the copy the par¬ 
ticular design wanted is 
selected and its number is 
specified on the copy. Some 
typical Ben Day screens 
are shown in Fig. 15. 

There are two principal methods of laying Ben Day, 
one involving transferring the screen to the metal, 
another involving the transfer of the screen to the 
negative. Whether the screen is put on the metal or the 
negative depends on the effect wanted, as will be seen 
when the process is understood. It will be explained 
first in terms of Ben-Daying the metal; that is, it will be 
assumed that the effect wanted is the one that results 
from applying the pattern to the metal. 

If one has a piece of copy that features a bullseye 
design, and a shaded effect is desired for a background 
instead of the black masses, this can be achieved by 
the Ben Day process. The area in the copy that is to 
be Ben-Dayed is painted a light blue, illustrated in 
Fig. 16, and the instructions direct the engraver to 
place a certain dot Ben Day in the area painted blue. 
Blue is used to designate the area because in one-color 
photoengraving a light blue does not register on the 
sensitized film or glass. If the drawing is in outline, 
blue can also be used for indicating Ben Day either on 
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FIG. 10. COPT INDICATED 
FOR. BEN DAT. 
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the copy or on an overlay 
tracing. 

The engraver makes the 
negative, which is shown 
in Fig. 17. This negative, 
with many others, is as¬ 
sembled on a flat and then 
the engraver reproduces 
the image in stain on the 
metal. The print on the 
metal is illustrated in Fig. 18; in the lower right-hand 
corner is seen the portion of the cut which is to be 
Ben-Dayed. The stain on the metal is an exact dupli¬ 
cate of the original copy, for the blue-painted area that 
is to be Ben-Dayed has not registered. 

Then the engraver, as in Fig. 19, takes a water-soluble 
gum solution called “gamboge,” and with it paints over 
the areas that are not to receive Ben Day treatment. 
What he is actually doing is painting a stencil upon the 
areas that are not to receive the Ben Day effect. When 
the thin film of gamboge has dried upon the areas that 
are not to be Ben-Dayed, the engraver goes to his rack 

and takes out the Ben 
Day screen called for 
by the number upon the 
copy. This is shown in 
Fig. 20. 

In laying the Ben Day, 
the engraver inks the 
gelatin-film screen with 
a special greasy ink, as 
in Fig. 21. He then 
fig. is. print on metal. places the inked surface 
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FIG. 19. GAJIBOGED. 


of the gelatin film on 
the plate, as illustrated 
in Fig. 22, and rubs on 
the film with a bur¬ 
nisher, an operation that 
transfers the screen in 

greasy ink upon the 
plate. The plate is then 

washed. Gamboge, as ex¬ 
plained, is a water-soluble solution and in the water bath 
it washes off, carrying along with it the ink on top of 
it. But the inked Ben Day pattern that has been trans¬ 
ferred directly to the surface of the metal remains, for 
this ink, being greasy, is water-resistant. If two or more 
Ben Day patterns are wanted, the same procedure must 
be followed for each Ben Day pattern. Fig. 23 shows the 
image after it is Ben-Dayed. It is on a flat ready to be 
routed and cut apart. 

The ink is also treated to resist acid, and when the 
plate is sent along to the etcher and placed in an acid 
bath, it is etched just as ** half-tone cut would be. The 

finished engraving is a 
reproduction of the copy 
with the desired Ben 
Day screen added to it. 

The drawing we just 
discussed for the Ben 
Day process was in out¬ 
line. Or, to make the 
case clearer, the back¬ 
ground may have been 
solid black but before it 
fig. so. ben day screens. was sent to the engraver 
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an artist painted over the black area with a light blue 
opaque paint. In either case the engraver succeeds in 
obtaining an image of an outline drawing on his metal, 
and the inked Ben Day pattern is transferred to the 
metal within the confines of the outline. 

Now suppose we requested the engraver to Ben Day 
an area that is solid black in the copy—and for some good 
reason we do not wish to change the drawing. At this 
point it may be helpful to review two elementary 
fundamentals: 

1. In etching an engraving, what is black or a solid 
mass on the metal is acid resisting and stays on the sur¬ 
face of the plate. Transferring an inked Ben Day pattern 



FIG. 21. INKING FIG. 22. INK IS TRANSFERRED 

BEN DAY SCREEN. FROM SCREEN TO METAL. 


upon this solid area of surface will have no effect because 
the solid area is acid resisting. All of it will stay in relief. 
Putting a dot or line on top of it will not mean a thing. 

2. A black line, dot, or mass in the copy will become 
transparent in the negatives (stencil-like). 

Remembering these two fundamentals, we understand 
why, if we gave the engraver a drawing containing a 
solid mass and we asked for a Ben Day on the solid area, 
the engraver could not follow the method we have just 
described with the bullseye drawing. If he placed a Ben 
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Day pattern on the solid 
area on the surface of the 
metal, it just would not 
materialize. 

However, because of the 
black area in the drawing, 
the corresponding portion 
in the negative is transparent. So in this instance the 
Ben Day is placed on the negative, and the same pro¬ 
cedure is used in laying the pattern here as in the metal, 
with this important difference. 

If the Ben Day you select must be placed on the 
negative, instead of the metal, you will get the reverse 
effect. For example: Ben Day pattern number 417 shows 
black dots each surrounded by a fair amount of white 
space. Placed on the metal, it will reproduce that way. 
However, when transferred to the negative, the reverse 
effect will be achieved: white dots each surrounded by 
black. Fig. 24. 



PIG. 24. WHEN BEN DAT ON NEGATIVE BECOMES NECESSARY. 

A—Copy. In this case area to be Ben-Dayed is black. 

B—Is a negative of art, and black portion becomes transparent. 

C—Represents metal. To place a Ben Day on black portion is 
meaningless for this part of metal is acid resistant. 

D —Thus it becomes necessary to place Ben Day on negative B 
and what we see in D is the Ben Day number 417 placed 
on negative. 

E—Represents the Ben-Dayed engraving. Note that Ben Day 
number 417 reproduced in reverse. Instead of black dots 
surrounded by much white, we have white dots surrounded 
by black. 
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FIG. 25. EXAMPLES OF THE SAME BEN DAT TINTS WHEN 
LAID ON THE METAL AND ON THE NEGATIVE. 

In ordering Ben Day patterns, take the copy into 
consideration and note whether you will require a nega¬ 
tive or positive Ben Day. The simplest procedure is to 
have copy prepared in outline, but this is not always pos¬ 
sible, such as in screening (graying) bold headings, etc. 

There are other means and methods of getting Ben 
Day effects, each of which has a definite place in the 
daily task of the production worker. One of these is th.e 
use of shading sheets on the copy. These are transparent 
sheets printed with white or black dots and marketed by 
several manufacturers under various trade names. These 
shading sheets are made in numerous patterns, and come 
in various sizes and for different reductions. 

The shading sheets are placed on the copy before they 
are sent to the engraver. Many types are very easy to 
handle and convenient for numerous purposes. Those 
most commonly used are quickly cut to the size needed 
and tacked on to copy or reproduction proof. If it be¬ 
comes necessary to eliminate the screen or pattern from 
any portion, a stylus is used to rub off any unwanted dots. 
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In using a shading sheet, or 
“top sheet,’’ as they are often 
called, it is always best first to 
examine it through a magnify¬ 
ing glass to make sure that there 
are no scratches and that every 
dot is strong and permanent and 
opaque. In the Ben Day process 
it is up to the engraver to follow 
his plate through. If the Ben 
Day has been improperly laid, 
he can always re-lay it, if neces¬ 
sary. But when a faulty shading 
sheet has been used, there is 
nothing that can save the copy. 

An important development in 
photoengraving is high-lighting 
or dropouts. High-lighting half 
tones consists of the elimination (dropping out) of the 
white tones in a wash drawing (oftentimes only those 
whites indicated by the artist). There are several meth¬ 
ods of high-lighting an illustration, all designed to re¬ 
move the (screen) dots from the portions that are 
wanted to appear finally as pure white. One is to tool 
the dots out of the plate. Another is to paint out those 
areas on the negative. If you paint opaque black over 
a portion of the screen in the negative, the opaqued part 
will shield that part of the surface of the exposed metal. 
Thus the acid is permitted to etch away that portion and 
it will appear high-lighted in the printed result. 

The masking method, used until a few years ago, had 
several disadvantages. In this technique a celluloid mask 
was made to cover the half tone, and another was made 


FIG. 26. KHOMO-LTTE 
ORIGINAL. 

Please consider this 100 
screen reproduction as 
the original drawing. 
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for the line work. The making of the half-tone mask was 
time consuming, sometimes disappointing and expensive. 

These techniques were not satisfactory because too 
much control was allowed to the engraver, or masker, 
instead of leaving it at the art source, where it properly 
belongs. In the interpretation of the work of the artist 
much depended on the skill and understanding of the 
engraver or masker, and while exceptional results were 
often achieved, the performance was not uniform or 
consistent. 

Better techniques are available now, methods in 
which high lights are eliminated exactly as the artist 
desires and strictly by photographic means, through the 
process of automatically dropping out the whites in the 
making of the plate. There are several automatic high¬ 
lighting processes in use but the Kromo-Lite high-lighting 
process is the one in widest use in newspaper photoen¬ 
graving plants. If you understand this patented process, 
you will have little trouble in understanding any others 
that you may run across. 

With the Kromo-Lite process, the artist prepares his 
wash drawing as usual. But, in mixing his lampblack or 
grays, he uses Kromo-Lite Hi-Lite solution instead of 
plain water. The solution is absolutely harmless and 
looks like water, for it is colorless. The wash drawing 
made with Kromo-Lite Hi-Lite solution looks exactly the 
same as if plain water had been used, as will be seen in 
Fig. 26. There is no new technique for the artist to learn 
in order to make the drawing. There are no special grays 
to use. The wash made with the solution dries exactly 
the same as one made with plain water. 

When the Kromo-Lite drawing reaches the newspaper, 
it is sprayed with a special solution known as Kromo-Lite 
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Spray solution. This turns the gray wash to a greenish 
yellow, as shown in Sec. A-Fig. 27. The blacks and the 
high lights remain, but the shading becomes a gradation 
of greenish yellow instead of gray. 

If the copy in Fig. 26 had been prepared with plain 
water and photographed through a half-tone screen, the 
screen would appear over the whole area on the negative 
and over the whole area of the engraving made from the 
negative. 

Now we come to the drawing made with the Kromo- 
Lite solution and sprayed. Fig. 27, Sec. A. The shading 
appears as greenish yellow. The engraver, in photograph¬ 
ing the copy for half tone, uses a special filter that kills 
the effect of the yellow. With this filter in place, the eye 
of the camera sees no yellow, just as when one wears 
colored glasses certain light rays are filtered out of vision. 
Consequently, as far as the camera is concerned, the 
drawing still is in gray wash. So, after exposure, we 
have the equivalent of a negative with a screen all over 
it. Sec. B. The negative still is kept in place behind the 
camera. Now the screen is removed from the camera, the 
filter also removed, and another filter put in its place. 
The copy is again exposed and in this exposure the filter 
will cause the yellow to appear to the camera as solid 
black, thus protecting the screen in that area. The white 
areas, however, will reflect light, thus eliminating or 
opaquing the dots in the negative. This operation has the 
same effect as if the yellow-colored area had been masked, 
or the white areas opaqued in the negative. Sec. C. But 
the process has this distinct advantage over opaquing or 
masking: it was the artist, not the masker or engraver, 
who determined the exact area from which the dots were 
dropped out. The artist controlled the high-lighting. There 
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A—Spray changes the tones of the Kromo-Lited copy into a yellow. 
B—First exposure on negative produces a screen over all. 

C—Second exposure opaques the part of the negative which is 
white iii drawing. 

D—The finished 65 screen cut with whites automatically dropped out. 


D 

PIG. 27. PRINCIPLE OP KROMO-LITE PROCESS. 
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was no chance for error, or crudeness or misinterpreta¬ 
tion, or, as with masks, of overlapping. Sec. D. 

If the engraving is to be a combination of half tone 
and line, and screened lines are not acceptable over the 
line work, a very rough line mask is used in the process. 
If, instead of having tones in the arms of the illustration 
in Fig. 26, there were lines, simple straight black lines, a 
rough mask would be placed to cover the area when the 
copy is exposed for the screen. But most of our work 
does not require a line mask. The sereened-line effect 
gives a softer presentation and in most cases is preferred 
to the solid-line treatment. 

Copy treated during the Kromo-Lite process retains 
its color, but it can be restored to its original grays by 
being sprayed with Kromo-Lite Restorer solution. 
However, if the copy must be used again for making a 
half tone by the Kromo-Lite process, it should not be 
restored as, once restored, the grays cannot again be 
changed to yellow. Restored copy would have to be 
masked in the former manner. 

If, in preparing the copy, the artist by mistake 
spatters some of the solution on the copy, or in using pure 
Kromo-Lite, without lampblack, makes an error, he can 
use a special opaque yellow, that is, chrome yellow, to 
make corrections. Or he can kill the effect of the Kromo- 
Lite by covering it with a very thick layer of Chinese 
white. 

Use Kromo-Lite full strength, never mix water with 
it. It is a good idea to keep a separate bottle of Kromo- 
Lite for washing your brushes to prevent dilution of the 
solution. 

There are prepared drawing boards on the market 
that already have the half-tone screen impregnated into 
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them. It is completely invisible. The artist draws on it 
in outline and then, after he has his outline develops the 
tones by the use of chemicals. There are various types on 
the market that will give the gray effect chemically or 
mechanically, from one to four tones. 

There also are drawing boards on the market manu¬ 
factured with special dot or grained surfaces. Artists 
can produce all sorts of toned effects on these boards and 
by scraping the board, or using opaque white, high lights 
can be introduced at will. 

These drawings are photographed as line engi*avings 
because the grain or dot in the drawing serves the 
mechanical purpose of the half-tone screen. However, the 
production clerk must be on guard. The best drawing 
may reproduce poorly due to two major difficulties. All 
dots in the drawing that are to reproduce must be well 
covered. They should be black and not gray. The second 
precaution is to avoid great reduction. That is, ordering 
too small an engraving from a larger drawing. Remem¬ 
ber that a 65 screen is about the finest to allow for news¬ 
paper printing. Watch the screen equivalent on drawings 
made on these special boards. Too great a reduction will 
give the same unsatisfactory result on newsprint as when 
printing a fine-screen engraving. 

In connection with pi jtoengraving, the production 
worker often is obliged to know something about crop¬ 
ping, scaling, and reducing. Sometimes he will be given 
a photograph or drawin^ with the query, ‘Tf you make a 
cut 2 14 inches wide, how deep will it be?” The method of 
finding the answer is simple and the procedure used in 
estimating the size of the reduction or enlargement of an 
engraving is referred to as “scaling.” 

Draw a diagram the same length and width as the 
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PIG. 28. METHOD OF SCALING A DRAWING FOR WIDTH 
OR DEPTH, FOR REDUCTION OR ENLARGEMENT. 


photograph or drawing to be reduced; draw also a line 
diagonally from the upper left corner to the lower right 
corner. Place ruler against upper left corner and 
measure 214 inches. Draw a straight line downward from 
the 214 inch point to the diagonal line. The point where 
the diagonal line meets the vertical line determines the 
depth of the cut. The same method can be used to get the 
width, given the depth. Fig. 28. 

The assignment, however, is often not so simple as 
that. The production worker may be told to crop a picture 
on one or more sides. That is, to indicate on the copy for 
the engraver the elimination of certain areas of the cut, 


SIZE OF CUT —* } -CHOPPED AREA-4 



TO TAKE HEART OF PICTURE 


PIG. 2U. METHOD OF CROPPING ILLUSTRATION 
TO A GIVEN SIZE. 
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along a straight line. Thus the shape of the art work, as 
cropped, may become entirely different from that in 
which it originally reached him. Or he may be given a 
definite cut size and told to crop the drawing to fit that 
size. Fig. 29. The thing to remember in scaling cropped 
pictures is always to get the square of the cropped copy, 
as though the uncropped part were not there. The process 
of scaling is the same. If the diagonal is drawn in a 
straight line, the point where the width falls upon it de¬ 
termines the limit of the depth. If the depth is given and 
the width desired, it is the same thing; measure down, 
and the point where the diagonal and the vertical lines 
intersect determines the width. 

In all work in engraving there is no substitute for 
time. Given the time, the engraver and newspaper will 
expend every effort to reproduce faithfully the advertis¬ 
ing idea as it has been conceived and executed, bringing 
all the scientific resources of photography, chemistry, and 
mechanics into play. But the essence of science is control 
of the result, and this is achieved mainly by supervision 
of the work as it develops through the operations of the 
process. No process, in the last analysis, is fully auto¬ 
matic or independent of the human factor. Faithful 
reproduction is achieved by a supervision that maintains 
the highest standards of consistent performance. 

After you have studied the last two chapters, visit 
your engraver. Now you will understand what happens 
when you see your copy go through the transformation 
from the artist’s creation to the reproduction on metal. 







CHAPTER THREE 

Composition of the Advertisement 




I t is ix the cojirosixG room that the advertising mes¬ 
sage is transformed from manuscript into physical 
form; from an idea on paper into metal type. This 
conversion is accomplished through the medium of the 
layout which is supplied to the printer, typographer, or 
newspaper. 

The advertisement in metal, as it is prepared in the 
composing room, is not merely the result of assembling 
within a given area assorted cuts, type, and spacing 
material. Building an advertisement in metal is a con¬ 
struction job. The layout, with the production worker’s 
instructions, is the design or blueprint that guides the 
compositor in the operation and the type, slugs, leads, 
furniture, cuts, and other materials with which the 
compositor works are to him what lumber and hardware 
are to the cabinetmaker. 

The layout is prepared by the artist or the art director, 
but it is the production worker who must give the com¬ 
positor his instructions, his specifications for the building 
of the advertisement. These specifications, these instruc¬ 
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tions, are an all-important part of the layout; they are 
the means by which the advertising director and his staff, 
back in their offices and far removed from the composing 
room, control the work of the skilled craftsman who, 
following their orders, reproduces their conceptions in 
the concrete medium of metal. It is up to the production 
worker to get the most out of the layout, for a beautiful 
design may be ruined by using too large or too small a 
type face, or the selection of a type face that will not 
print; or by crowding white space or by furnishing 
instructions that are ambiguous or incomplete. 

There are trends in typography as there are trends 
in clothing fashions, and they vary through the years. 
However, things created in good taste—for example, the 
art masterpieces of old—always seem acceptable, because 
good taste is in keeping with every era. There are speci¬ 
mens of early typography as well as some early costumes 
on display in our museums that are still lovely to look at 
and serve to inspire us. 

People often ask me for advice on typography. “Given 
a layout, how can we best transform it into attractive 
composition?” These youngsters remind me of my own 
boyhood days. 

When I was a young man and an apprentice in a 
print shop, we were seldom provided with layouts. The 
compositor would hastily prepare his own rough layout, 
and in many cases he would plan his design as he was 
setting the type according to a rule-of-thumb approach 
to art. Not many advertising agencies were in the field 
then, and those that did exist handled mostly classified 
advertising and some display—the aim of which was tc 
crowd the most description into the least number of agate 
lines of type. 
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In studying the possibilities of setting attractive 
advertisements, I found difficulties. The few books 
available on typography did not help much and I became 
discouraged. We had a compositor in our shop who was 
a “cracker jack.” I went to him with my problems. 

“Why don’t you read Shakespeare?” he said. “Read 
Hamlet’s instructions to the players.” 

I thought at first that he was jesting. Then I did read 
the passage he cited, in the second scene, third act of the 
play. I memorized it and it has served me well ever since, 
and in matters besides typography too. I can do no bet¬ 
ter than offer my inquiring friends Hamlet’s instruc¬ 
tions to the players and ask them to consider the metal 
characters as their actors. 

“Speak the speech, I pray you,” Hamlet told the 
players of his play within the tragedy, “as I pronounced 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue, but if you mouth it, 
as many of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with 
your hand, thus; but use all gently; for in the very tor¬ 
rent, tempest and, as I may say, the whirlwind of passion, 
you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give 
it smoothness. * * * 

“Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion 
be your tutor, suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action; with this special observance, that you o’erstep 
not the modesty of nature: for anything so overdone is 
from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first 
and now, was and is, to hold as ’twere, the mirror up to 
nature; * * * 0, there be players that * * * have so 
strutted and bellowed that I have thought some of 
nature’s journeymen had made men and not made them 
well, they imitated humanity so abominably. * * * 
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“ * * * And let those that play your clowns speak no 
more than is set down for them; for there be of them 
that will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of 
barren spectators to laugh too; though, in the meantime, 
some necessary question of the play be then to be con¬ 
sidered: that’s villainous, and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it.” 

Now let us assume that the layout has been made, 
the copy written, and both reach the production depart¬ 
ment. Before we can proceed to give any instructions 
to the compositor, we must know something about his 
tools and the material he uses. How else can we get 
together on our common problem even if we have good 
taste and know a little about design? 

So it is better, at this point, to defer the content of 
instructions to the compositor to the later chapter on 
“The Production Department at Work,” where it really 
belongs, while we get closer to type, to composition, to 
make-up, and whatever else we must know before we can 
attempt to instruct the compositor intelligently. 

The kinds of type used today by newspapers in adver¬ 
tising composition are principally four: Foundry type, 
slugs cast by line-casting machines from machine- 
assembled matrices, slugs cast by line-casting machines 
from hand-assembled matrices, and lines cast by letter¬ 
casting machines with each letter detached. Fig. 30 
shows an assortment of loose type and furniture. 

Foundry type is so called because each letter has 
been cast separately in a foundry from a mold or die 
cut after the design of a type designer. The newspaper 
or printer obtains this kind of type from a type foundry. 
Years ago, before the invention of machine composition, 
all the text matter and nearly all display matter, whether 
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in newspapers or not, were set in foundry type. Its use 
calls for the handling of each individual character by 
hand, a slow process, and, what also is important, it does 
not function equally as well as the machine-set type 
which has practically displaced foundry type in large 
newspaper plants. 

As will be learned later, newspapers do not print 
directly from the type but from stereotype plates cast 
from matrices which have been molded from the type 
forms. In making the mold, pressure must be applied to 
the face of the type in the form and, as a result, the type 
face wears. Since foundry type must be used over and 
over again, all characters are not used with equal fre¬ 
quency and some letters must receive more wear than 
others. This eventually produces an unevenness in the 
strength of the impression of one letter as against an¬ 
other which looks bad on the printed page. When foundry 
type becomes too worn it must be discarded. 


FIG. 30. ASSORTMENT OF TYPE, SLUGS, 
LEADS AND FURNITURE. 
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The type-casting machines which cast a slug consist¬ 
ing of a whole line of type are most familiarly known 
under the brand names of the Linotype and the Intertype. 
In operating the machine the operator sits before it. 
striking keys on a keyboard which is connected mechan¬ 
ically with a row of metal matrices housed in a magazine. 
As he strikes a key, the corresponding matrix is released 
from the magazine and drops into the assembling mech¬ 
anism. When enough matrices and space bands have been 
assembled to fill out the line in the set width, the operator 
pulls a lever and the line of matrices is moved by an arm 
of the machine from the assembling mechanism to a cast¬ 
ing box within the machine, and there the line is cast. 

For display work in which larger type is used than 
can be set sometimes on the line-casting machine,- news¬ 
papers use what is known as a Ludlow machine. This 
is a device that permits the printer to use fresh machine- 
cast type each time too, and the type therefore can be 
remelted in the print shop after it has been used. In 
its operation the compositor sets by hand little metal dies 
that are called “mats” and then locks them into the 
casting mechanism that produces the characters in a line 
of type. 

Another kind of type-casting machine, used because 
it provides a great variety in type faces and produces 
separate letters, is the Monotype. This is actually two 
machines. At one the operator punches a keyboard which 
produces perforations on a roll of paper somewhat simi¬ 
lar to the rolls in the old player piano except that it is 
about four and one-half inches wide. The perforated roll 
then is placed in a second machine, an ingenious casting 
mechanism, and the perforated roll directs the impulses 
that move the indicated dies into position for casting. 
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It also produces each character of the type separately, 
in the order in which it will be used, and line for line. 
After the composition is set, if it is desired to change 
a letter, all that is necessary is to remove that letter and 
replace it with another; it is not necessary to recast the 
whole line. 

Now let us get one step closer and examine a single 
piece of type. 

Type has a character and an identity all its own. It 
has a body, it has a face, it has a neck, it has a shoulder, 
it has feet. These parts of the piece of type are indicated 
in Fig. 31: Every type face has a name that distinguishes 
one from another, and also a size. The size of type is 
measured vertically, from the top of the face of the letter 
to the bottom, rather than horizontally, or from side to 
side. But you cannot tell the size of type by looking at a 
proof of its face only, for the actual printing face, as 
printed on the paper, does not necessarily occupy the full 
surface of the body. For most faces of type must have a 
shoulder, a blank area that is included in the size meas¬ 
urement. The need for the shoulder arises because of the 
character of the alphabet. Some letters such as “s” or “a” 
end evenly, other letters such as the “g” or “y” have 
descenders. Letters such as the “1” or the capitals have 
ascenders. Thus, we see that the letters are of unequal 
^-serif s i Z e. If they were cast on 

eck bodies t0 accommodate the 
shape of the character, the 
descenders and ascenders 
would be crushed, and 
when such letters as “g” 
and “y” were used, they 
would be broken because 


BODY- 



FEET 


FIG. 31. ANATOMY OF TYPK. 
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of the pressure from the 
other type on the lines 
above and below. The ex¬ 
tra metal that supports the 
descenders is the shoulder 
of the type. It is the pro¬ 
tecting base, and the char¬ 
acters are so placed on the 
body of the metal (Fig. 32) that they line up when set, 
as they do on this type page. 

The shoulders on different faces of type will vary. 
Each face of type, as I said, has a character all its own, 
and one of the ways in which type designers impart dis¬ 
tinctive characters to the faces they cut is by varying the 
height or depth of the ascending or descending letters. 
Some faces, on that account, will have larger shoulders 
and some will have smaller ones. The 10-point or the 12- 
point type of one face may have a different shoulder from 
the 10-point or 12-point type of another face, depending 
upon how much space the type designer has had to al¬ 
low to accommodate his ascending and descending letters. 

Type size is measured or indicated by the point sys¬ 
tem, which is difficult for some people to understand 
because it is as different from our system of measuring 
by inches as the metrical system is. All measurement is 
arbitrary and according to an accepted standard. We 
measure horses in hands, petroleum and other commodi¬ 
ties in barrels; the jeweler uses troy, the butcher avoir¬ 
dupois, the carpenter inches, and the printer points, picas 
and agate lines. Actually the printer’s measurements are 
not at all difficult to grasp. Let us study the point sys¬ 
tem. If you take an inch and divide it into 72 equal parts, 
calling each part a point, you have the practical basis of 



PIG. 32. TYPE HAS A SHOULDER. 
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the point system. Actually a point is 0.0138 of an inch, but 
for the practical purpose of our discussion we can accept 
the rule of 72 points to the inch. 

Therefore 6-point type is 6/72 of an inch, and, if it 
were set solid, there would be twelve lines of 6-point type 
to the inch: 72 divided by 6 is 12. Eight-point type is 
8/72 cl an inch, and nine line^ of it, set solid, will equal 
one inch of type. Twelve-point type is 12/72 or 1/6 of 
an inch; consequently, when you set 12-point type solid, 
you get six lines into one inch. 

But unless an inch or half-inch of type set solid 
appeal's on a proof, you cannot measure type from an 
impression to get its point size. As previously explained, 
the face alone does not give the size; solid type must be 
measured from shoulder to shoulder. As you work with 
particular sizes of type they will become more and more 
familiar to you, and you eventually will learn to recog¬ 
nize them. 

The point system also applies to all other material used 
in the composing room, such as leads, slugs, furniture, 
borders, reglets, rules, ornaments, spaces, quads, etc. 

Compositors use another standard of measurement, 
and this is the pica or em pica. A compositor will never 
say that he is going to set an advertisement 4 inches wide 
or 5 inches wide. His inch is divided into picas, each pica 
being 1/6 of an inch, 6 picas making 1 inch. This unit 
of measurement arose from using as the standard the 
letter “M” of a 12-point roman-type face which, when 
measured on the surface’ of the metal, will prove to be 
perfectly square. Six of these “ems” (being 12 points 
wide as well as 12 points from top to bottom of surface) 
filled a space 1 inch wide, across the width as well as 
the depth (when set solid). 
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Therefore, if a typesetter were going to set an adver¬ 
tisement 4 inches wide, he would speak of setting it 24 
picas wide: 4 inches times G picas. If the composition 
is to be set 3*4 inches wide, its width in picas is 3^2 
times 6: or 21 picas. Remember, a pica is 12 points and 
there are 6 picas to the inch: 6 picas times 12 points 
equal 72 points, or 1 inch. The pica also is divided in half 
and is used in typesetting. There are many instances 
when an ad must be set, let us say, 10 Y> picas or 2214 
picas. The half-pica sometimes is referred to as a “non¬ 
pareil,” and, as later explained, the word means 6 points. 
While the word “em” frequently has reference to a pica 
“em,” it is not always so meant. An 8-point “em” would 
be 8 points square; a 10-point “em,” 10 points square, etc. 
Use of the word “pica” or “em pica” for 12-point spacing 
is therefore less confusing. Fig. 33. 

Compositors use another unit of measurement which 
is accepted in newspaper practice—the agate line. This 
standard antedated the point system, and although the 
birth of its use is lost in antiquity we have a logical ex¬ 
planation for its adoption by our forebears. Before the 
advent of the point system type sizes were identified by 
names, and every type size had a different name. If you 
wanted type set in what is now known as 10-point Caslon, 
you would tell the printer, 

“Set that in long primer 
Caslon,” the term “long 
primer” denoting the size. 

If what is now known as 
6 -point type was wanted, 

“nonpareil” would be or¬ 
dered; if 5-point, “agate.” 

Newspapers in those days 


72 POINTS = ONE INCH 

(These measurements are approximate) 

6 Pt. Type= 6/72 of an Inch 
12 Lines 6 Pt., Set Solids One Inch 

8 Pt. Type=8/72 of an Inch 
9 lines of 8 Pt., Set Solid = One Inch 

12 Points = one Sixth of an Inch 
12 Points=One Pica 
6 Picas = One Inch 


FIG. 33. POINT SYSTEM 
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FIG. 34. 
PRINTER’S 
TYPE GAUGE. 


commonly used agate type for the text of 
advertisements. 

One of the evils of those days, recog¬ 
nized by type founders and printers alike, 
was that each foundry had its own concep¬ 
tion of what the true type size should be, 
with the result that each foundry would 
cut its agate, long primer, brevier, bour¬ 
geois and other sizes on different bases 
from those of its competitors, each consid¬ 
ering that the size it used was the accurate 
size for that measure of type. Conse¬ 
quently when a customer ordered a word 
set in bold or italics or caps, and that 
particular type face came from another 
type foundry than the type on the rest of 
the line, the compositor had to stop to jus¬ 
tify the type. That is, use thin layers of 
cardboard or brass, of almost hairline 
thickness, to build up the low type so that 
the line would hold straight and print on an 
even line. There were times when nothing 
could be done to prevent unevenly printed 
words from appearing on a line of type. 

Then a fire occurred in the plant of a 
type foundry in Chicago, destroying every¬ 
thing, including all its designs, dies, and 
casts. Having to begin anew from scratch, 
the type founder decided to recast all his 
type according to a fixed standard of meas¬ 
urement, the point; and that was the begin¬ 
ning of the point system. Its use spread to 
type founders and printers everywhere. 
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But despite the development of the point system, the 
method of measuring newspaper space by the agate line 
persisted in advertising. In the early days of newspaper 
advertising, when classified comprised almost the whole 
of it, the advertisers tried to get as much readable type 
as they could into an inch of space, and by the standards 
of those days this was agate, a size in which 14 lines 
could be crowded into an inch. From this evolved the 
agate-line gauge, which is still a standard unit of meas¬ 
urement. Although the display advertiser no longer 
is concerned with crowding his ad with as much solid 
type as it will hold and regards his white space with 
great importance, he does 
not buy his space as 3 col¬ 
umns wide by 5 inches 
deep, but rather by the ac¬ 
cepted standard of 3 col¬ 
umns by 70 agate lines 
deep; and the ad is paid 
for on the basis of so much 
per line: 70x3=210 lines. The term agate line is not a 
measure of type but a measure of space. Fig. 34 and 35. 

Now that we understand the nature of type and type 
size, we can turn our attention to the means of identify¬ 
ing type, learning the names of type faces. 

It is an impossible task for the advertising worker 
to try to remember all the type faces in common use at 
any given time. I long ago gave up trying to remember 
every type face that comes on the market. The produc¬ 
tion worker should not worry if at any time he fails to 
recognize any particular type face. 

Normally every type foundry tries to get out as many 
different type faces as it can design and for which it car 


1 " J 

■ Equals ^ 

■ (Approximately A 

(72 POINTS 

6 PICAS 

(l4 AGATE LINES 

12 POINTS Equal ONE PICA 


FIG. 35. ONE INCH EQUALS 
1-1 AGATE LINES. 
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find customers, but it is important for the production 
worker to know and remember the type faces that his 
concern or agency uses, those for which his art director 
or advertising manager may have a preference, those 
that are familiar to his own associates. To get this in¬ 
timate knowledge of these faces, as of others, he will, of 
course, have to study them. , 

The first thing that will be noticed as you look at 
specimens of type faces is that each one has a sort of 
character and complexion of its own. When one looks 
at the type face known as Caslon and compares it with 
that called Bodoni, he discovers at once that they are 
completely different. There is a difference even in the 
same face when cut by two different type foundries, and 
with a little application the production worker will have 
no difficulty in learning how to identify even these faces. 

Take the lower case or small letters that are most fre¬ 
quently used, such as “e,” “s,” and “a,” and study the 
serif, the stem, the hairline and whatever other char¬ 
acteristics you notice (see Fig. 36). Then take the “y,” 
“p” and “f,” and later a few upper-case or capital letters, 
such as the “A,” “E” and “W.” Study only those letters 
that you are apt to see in almost every piece of text, and 
take one face at a time. Your first choice should be the 
most common face your agency or store uses. Try to find 
some humor in your type characters and you will not 
forget them. To me, the lower-case “a” of Caslon type 
has a pot-belly with a head like a pelican; the lower-case 
“f” of Bodoni resembles a long, lanky teacher I once had. 
See what your mind’s eye can find. Study a face once, 
study it twice, study it three times, and I assure you that 
after that you will not forget it. Then go on to the next 
face. Now you have the added advantage of drawing a 
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ABCDEFGIIIJKLMN 

ahcdefghijkliimopqr 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyza 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyzabcd 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 

abcdef ghi j klmnopqr stuv 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxy 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 

a bcdefgh ijklmnopqrstuvw 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 

abcdefghijldmnopqrstuvwxyzabc 

(a a a a a a a) (e e e e e e e) (ssjssjs) 

(yyyyyyy) (ppppppp) (tf/ff/f) 

FIG. 30. LEARNING TYPE FACES. NEARLY EVERY LETTER OF 
EACH FACE HAS ITS OWN CHARACTERISTICS. 
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comparison with the first type face you learned. Study 
your type faces every opportunity you get. Every time 
you see them in print, stop and look at the letters and 
find the identifying features. After you have recognized 
the distinctive characteristics of a face four or five times 
in a piece of printed matter that accidentally came to 
hand, you will have no further trouble identifying it. 

In choosing among suitable type faces, the first con¬ 
sideration should be readability. A good layout will 
attract the attention of the reader. But if the body of an 
advertisement has not been properly handled, if a type 
face has been chosen that is too small for the average eye, 
or so small the characters fill, or so large that it crowds 
the white space, the advertisement will be difficult to 
read and the effect the advertiser seeks is ruined. Or 
if a type face is chosen for the body of the advertisement 
that attracts too much attention to itself, one that makes 
the reader conscious that you have used a pretty type 
face, it is a bad choice. A type face is not an end in itself. 
I should like you to think less of type faces and more of 
what you can do with type. 

The idea is to drive the message home and impress 
the reader with the urgency of buying the product you 
are advei'tising. If the type face is so distinctive and 
unusual that it attracts the attention of the reader and 
causes him to think, even subconsciously, “My, isn’t that 
nice type!”—then you have introduced a diverting in¬ 
fluence. The type face has become a factor that competes 
with the message or the idea you attempt to convey. Some 
persons believe that if the advertisement is to sell per¬ 
fume a type face must be selected that fairly reeks with 
the exoticism of the product. Or if it is a fashion adver¬ 
tisement, they think a type face is needed that has all 
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sorts of fancy curlicues suggestive of the latest mode. 
This point of view may hold for institutional copy, but 
for direct advertising it is my experience that this ap¬ 
proach is all wrong. The reader may become more 
perfume- or fashion-conscious, but he or she loses sight 
of the argument made in the advertisement of why he 
or she should drop everything and run out and buy this 
particular perfume or garment. 

In the selection of type faces for newspaper adver¬ 
tising thought should be given to faces that are best 
suited to the reproduction processes the newspapers use. 
Where a particular piece of copy must be reproduced by 
engraving, for example, and the text is to be reduced to 
a smaller size, it would be inadvisable to use a face with 
a very thin hairline. It may be too thin to withstand the 
etching process, and the hairline may give way in the 
acid bath, lessening substantially the readability of the 
face. Also, in the reduction the opening in the “e” or “a” 
may become too small and fill in with ink during print¬ 
ing. This may also happen when small-size type is 
used without reduction. The first consideration is to 
select a face that does not have too thin a serif nor too 
thin a hairline, so that it will not break down in etching, 
nor openings too small in the formation of the letters, so 
that they will not fill in. In the larger sizes no problem 
is presented, for there is enough metal to withstand etch¬ 
ing and enough opening tc withstand inking. But here, 
too, thin lines may cause trouble. 

Fortunately, now we have some scientific data to 
serve us as a guide to determine the readability and vis¬ 
ibility of type. For years advertising folk, typographers, 
and publishers followed a rule-of-thumb course, the indi¬ 
vidual selecting the face that seemed to his eye, taste, and 
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judgment the most readable. Some gathered together the 
impressions and opinions of individuals whose work evi¬ 
denced good taste but nevertheless were based on rule- 
of-thumb decisions, and worked on the basis of this ex¬ 
perience. 

A few years ago the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
commissioned Drs. Moss and Luckiesh to conduct ex¬ 
tended research into the readability of type faces. Later 
they published a very interesting book, “Reading as a 
Visual Task” (D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New 
York). Two specialists in psychology, Professors Patter¬ 
son and Tinker of the University of Minnesota, also 

carried on exhaustive tests 
on the same subject, and 
their findings are pub¬ 
lished in “How to Make 
Type Readable” (Harper 
& Brothers, New York). 

In the scientific study 
of Drs. Moss and Luckiesh on readability, the first 
thing that was developed was a unit of measurement 
called the “foot candle.” Fig. 37. This is the rate of 
visibility afforded when an object to be read is placed 
1 foot away from a standard candle. Thus a 40-watt 
electric-light bulb at a distance of 1 foot from an object 
will illuminate that object to the equivalent of 35 foot 
candles. Out-of-doors on a sunny day the illumination 
may be as high as 10,000 foot candles. 

It is obvious that, within extreme limits, the visibility 
of a given type face increases as the size increases. We 
know that it is easier to read 12-point type than it is to 
read 6-point type. The relationship, however, between 
size and visibility as appraised by the human eye is not 


STANDARD OF VISIBILITY 

*F. C. on Printed Matter 
12pt 10pt.8pt.6pt. 
5F.C.on 12pt.type... 5 7 10 17 

lOF.C.on 12 pt type... 10 15 21 36 

20 F. C. on 12 pt. type *.. 20 28 42 68 

50 F. C. on 12 pt. type... 50 7 \ 93 167 


FIG. 37. “FOOT CANDLE” CHART. 
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an obvious one. For example, how much more visible is 
12-point Bodoni than the corresponding 6-point type? 
The investigation by Luckiesh and Moss indicates that 
6-point type could be made just as visible as the 12-point 
size when the intensity of illumination upon the smaller 
size is about 314 times that upon the larger size. Thus, 
6-point type read in 17 foot candles of light will have the 
same visibility as 12-point type read in 5 foot candles. 
In other words, we could make 6-point type just as visible 
as 12-point type by increasing the illumination 3 V> times. 
Or to put it another way: If the visibility of 12-point 
type as illuminated by 10 foot candles is fixed as a stand¬ 
ard, let us say by your office or home light, it follows that 
6-point type should be illuminated to at least 36 foot 
candles to get the same -visibility. Lighting engineers 
have applied this discovery in the construction of lamps, 
producing the three-way bulb, which by the turn of the 
switch yields doubled or tripled illumination. Yet, as a 
whole, because of our living, working, and traveling 
conditions, most reading is done under fixed lighting 
conditions. 

Visibility, of course, arises from contrast. If you 
read under a light and the light strikes the paper, the 
contrast between the blank space surrounding the printed 
word (the area upon which the type is printed) and the 
inked impression of the 'ype makes the printing visible. 
The more contrast there is between the background and 
the type that is printed upon it, the more visible the 
impression becomes. If you lessen the contrast of the 
background, you lessen the visibility of the type matter 
printed upon it, and the type becomes harder to read. If 
for esthetic reasons we surprint black type on a gray 
background, the esthetic value of tne sacrifice of contrast 
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should be great enough to outweigh the loss of visibility, 
or else the contrast should not be sacrificed. You have 
placed an added burden on your reader. Ask yourself 
whether the effect is worth it. 

Another interesting and revolutionary development 
of the Moss and Luckiesh research was the “blink test,” 
the strain of reading, or eyestrain, as manifested by the 
blinking of the eye. They claimed that the best yard¬ 
stick of visual fatigue was the reflex blink of the eyelids. 
It was found that the rate of blinking of the eyes is 
closely related to the essential tension of the subject at 

the time of reading, and that the 
movements of the eyelids consti¬ 
tuted a kind of relief mechanism 
whereby otherwise unutilized 
nervous energy passes into this 
highly facilitated path. 

There is less visual fatigue, 
they found, as the size of type is 
increased from 6 point to 12 
point. This confirmed the ex¬ 
perience of readers and printers. 


“Type is most readable 
when printed in black 
ink on white paper!" 
From studies in read¬ 
ability of type in which 
the Merqenthaler Lino¬ 
type Company has 
been collaborating with 
Dr. Matthew Luckiesh 
and Mr. Frank K. Moss. 


PIG. 38. MOST READABLE. 
An adaptation from Mergen- 
thaler’s Don’t Screen Type. 


Patterson and Tinker found that any type face from 8 
point to 12 point could be used without markedly affect¬ 
ing the speed of reading. That is, that 8-point type could 
be read as fast as 12-point type. However, they found 
that readers preferred to read 10, 11 and 12 point over 
8 and 9 point. 

Patterson and Tinker also found that for text, type 
sizes smaller than 6 point or larger than 12 point are 
unsatisfactory. This conclusion refers only to text, not 
to display type. The most satisfactory, they concluded, 
is 12-point type, set 21 picas wide. This is a point worth 
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'When a screen or Ben 
Day pattern of fine 
black dots is thrown 
across the entire sur¬ 
face of a block of type, 
the type becomes less 
readable. In this panel 
the type loses about 
26 % readability. 


FIG. 39. LESS READABLE. 
This example looks less fa¬ 
vorable under newspaper 
printing conditions. 


COMPOSITION 

re* lembering, 12-point type set 
21 picas wide. 

Type can either be set solid 
or spaced between the lines. 

White spacing between lines of 
type can be varied by two 
methods, used singly or in com¬ 
bination. On the line-casting 
machine, the face can be set 
solid or on a thicker slug for 
example, 6-point type on an 8-point slug, 8-point type 
on a 9- or 10-point slug, or 12-point type on a 14-point 
slug. Or the type can be cast solid and thin metal strips 
shoulder-high, and of varying thickness, usually 2 points 
(called leads, pronounced “leds”) can be dropped between 
the lines. This operation of spacing between the lines is 
called “leading.” The investigators found it impossible 
to provide a guide to the desirable amount of leading. 
Type set solid or with 1-point leading is about equal in 
readability. This means that in their opinion the use of 
1-point leading is just a waste of space. Three-point lead¬ 
ing was found to provide the most favorable reading 
condition for text matter. 


When type is reversed, 
as in this example, white 
type an a screened 
background, the results 
are even 'more unlot 
tunate. In this panel 
the type loses about 
38% readability 


FIG. 40. LEAST READABLE. 
In a newspaper reverse cuts 
look more uneven. 


According to these find¬ 
ings, then, 12-point type, 21 
picas wide, 3-point leaded, 
provides the most favorable 
reading condition for text 
matter. 

They also found that there 
is mox*e visual fatigue as the 
contrast is lessened between 
printed matter and its back- 
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ground, as in the use of gray tones upon which type is 
surprinted. This is good argument against the practice 
of surprinting type on a screened background. Figs. 
38, 39, 40. 

There is less visual fatigue when the eye takes a 
recess between visual tasks. This confirms the above ob¬ 
servation about the sacrifice of contrast lessening read¬ 
ability and also offers a strong argument in favor of the 
use of white space in advertising. Large advertisements 
packed with the largest possible type were found unde¬ 
sirable and they recommended the use of smaller type 
to allow room for liberal leading. 

Patterson and Tinker’s observations on body type 
faces throw light on the problem of type selection. “Our 
study shows,” they say, “that type faces in common use 
are equally legible. It follows that any modern type face, 
such as Garamond, Antique, Scotch Roman, Caslon, 
Bodoni. Old Style and Cheltenham may be used safely. 
Readers prefer a modern type face that appears to border 
on boldface.” (The latter remark should not be mis¬ 
construed ; they refer, as will be seen, to a face bordering 
on bold, but not boldface.) 

They go on: “Hence, there is an advantage in employ¬ 
ing such a type face as Antique or Cheltenham. Type¬ 
writer type definitely retards the speed of reading and 
therefore should not be used unless a novelty effect is de¬ 
sired. Old English type, or Cloister Black or some similar 
cut, seriously slows down reading speed. Hence, its use 
should be restricted to those situations where brief mes¬ 
sages of a sacred, solemn or formal kind are appropriate.” 

On the use of italics, capitals, and boldface their 
observations are a warning to the advertising worker. 
“Material printed in italics is read almost as fast as 
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material printed in ordinary lower-case,” they say, but 
they warn: “readers strongly prefer lower-case printing, 
presumably because they believe that reading italics is 
accompanied by eyestrain.” The psychological effect of 
the use of italics is the obstacle, not the actual visual 
strain it causes, but since it exists and the reader there¬ 
fore may refuse to read that portion—or may skim over 
it—they recommend that italics should be used only in 
very short passages, or for the purpose of emphasis in 
words or phrases. They continue: “Material set in all 
capitals is read much more slowly than material set in 
lowei'-case and reader preference is decidedly in favor of 
lower-case printing. For these two reasons, it would be 
wise to avoid printing in all capitals. Boldface printing 
neither slows down nor speeds up reading rate, but read¬ 
ers believe it is far more illegible than ordinary type. 
For this reason, boldface printing should be used spar¬ 
ingly and then only where emphasis is desired.” 


TYPE MEASUREMENT CHART 

Based on Character Count 

CASLON #540 

Number of Characters 

per Line 

TYPE WIDTH 

8 Point 10 Point 12 Point 

14 Point 

18 Point 

12 Picas 
(2 Inches) 

38 33 27 

22 

19 

18 Picas 
(3 Inches) 

58 50 39 

34 

28 

24 Picas 
(4 Inches) 

66 53 

45 

37 

30 Picas 
(5 Indies) 

66 

57 

47 

36 Picas 
(6 Inches) 


68 

56 

42 Picas 
(7 Inches) 



65 


FIG. -It. SIMPLE TYPE CHART BASED ON CHARACTER COUNT. 
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FIG. 42. MR. HANSELMANN’S CHART AS USED BY THE TIMES. 

In the actual chart the vertical lines are overprinted in a light blue. 
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COMPOSITION 

Now that we have become acquainted with type and 
know something about its characteristics, sizes, and use, 
it remains to find a practical way to fit type to a given 
space. While the point system controls the depth of a 
face of type, there is an almost complete lack of consist¬ 
ent width of type faces. The width of type varies. The 
thickness of one character varies from that of another, 
and the same character of the same size will vary with 
the changing face. For example, the 10-point Caslon “e” 
is much thinner than 10-point “e” of Ultra Bodoni. For¬ 
tunately, there are several devices available for fitting 
type, but the production worker should be warned against 
selecting a fitting device or system based on the square 
inch. It is very rarely accurate. A method should be 
selected that is based on the character count, the count of 
the letters, spaces, punctuation marks, and everything 
that goes into the line of type. Fig. 41. 

One of these type-fitting devices, illustrated in Fig. 
42, designed by Mr. Fred C. Hanselmann of The New 
York Times composing room is used in the promotion de- 
pai'tment of The Times. I like it because it is a simple 
affair. Various faces of type are set on straight lines 
and each size is set on a separate sheet. In the chart 
shown the faces of type are set in 18-point type. Lines 
are drawn at each pica width, and heavier lines at 5,6,11, 
12, and 221/2 pica widths. Where the lines are drawn 
makes little difference. You can draw the divisions to 
suit your own purpose. The people of The Times promo¬ 
tion department have found it most convenient for their 
purpose to prepare this chart as it is seen in the figure. 
Counting the number of characters they can get in 22*4 
picas, they find that in one face, for example, 18-point 
Bodoni Bold, the width allows 24 capital letters and 36 
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lower-case letters with spaces; in another, let us say, 
Gothic Light Condensed, 34 capitals and 41 lower-case 
letters and spaces. 

There are many type-fitting devices available. Some 
are quite good, and the chances are that wherever you 
work you will find a favorite method. But all character- 
count type-fitting schemes are based on the same idea 
and you will have no difficulty in using any of them, for 
the type-fitting device gives the character count for a 
line of type of given face and size. 

To fit type accurately you must, therefore, obtain the 
character count of the typewritten copy. In some concerns 
the copywriters use paper marked with vertical guide rul¬ 
ings about six inches apart, and the copy is written from 
guide to guide, regardless of where the word breaks. All 
the lines are uniform and, once the number of characters 
in a line is known, it is necessary only to multiply the 
characters on one line by the number of lines. Where 
copywriters do not use a uniform right-hand margin, the 
count can be simplified in a different way. A ruler, paral¬ 
lel to the left-hand margin, is moved toward the right 
side of the paper to find the point at which most lines 
break. A line is drawn down the paper at this point. The 
characters in one line are counted, then the number of 
lines, and the two are multiplied. To this sum are added 
the characters of the few lines that extend beyond the 
drawn line. 

Knowing the width of the copy to be set by consult¬ 
ing the layout, and knowing also the appropriate type 
size for that width, we learn from the copy-fitting chart 
the number of characters a line of that width will accom¬ 
modate. This number is divided into the total number 
of characters in the copy and the result is the number of 
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printed lines that the copy will require. With cnis num¬ 
ber one can calculate whether these lines, with appro¬ 
priate leading, will fit into a designated ai'ea. 

When copywriters are instructed to write their copy 
to fit a prepared layout, the art and production depart¬ 
ments usually agree on the type size and leading for the 
particular width allowed. With this information, the 
copywriter reverses the procedure, and by consulting 
the type-fitting chart learns the number of characters he 
can use for the type area. 

By means of these decisions and operations, the pro¬ 
duction worker instructs the men in the composing room 
how to reproduce the advertisement according to the con¬ 
ception of the advertising director and his staff. The 
need for complete and clear instructions for newspaper 
printing can best be understood if advertising typog¬ 
raphy, as done by firms who specialize only in the type¬ 
setting of advertisements, is compared with newspaper 
composition. In advertising typography, each job is 
handled by one man and he sees it through; it is a cus¬ 
tom-tailored job and, like all such operations, it is slow. 

In a newspaper office everything must be designed 
for speed and ease of accomplishment. The amount of 
copy that a newspaper handles in one night is so great 
that if it did not find a way of streamlining every job 
through the plant, it probably would not go to press 
more than once or twice a week. So a method must be 
found to set the advertisement accurately, attractively, 
to the advertiser’s satisfaction, and at great speed. 

When copy comes into the newspaper composing 
room, it goes to the copy cutter. He examines it, and over 
the type-face directions writes a number that designates 
a type face. Each face in the shop has a number, to facil- 
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itate finding it. Sometimes the copy comes in sections, 
that we call “takes.” Usually the copy cutter himself 
cuts the copy into takes so that the composition can be 
distributed among a number of men—each take to a man. 
After the copy is marked and prepared, it is sent to one 
man to supervise and he distributes the work to the other 
men. With the copy now divided into several parts, one 
piece may have to be set on the Monotype, another on the 
Ludlow, and others may go to one or more line-casting 
machines. After each man has set his part of the copy, 
the type is assembled and one man makes up the adver¬ 
tisement. Instead of one man seeing the job through 
from beginning to end, as in the case of the advertising 
typographer, in the newspaper composing room we must 
depend upon a number of men of varying likes and typo¬ 
graphic opinions to collaborate in the interpretation of 
your layout and instructions. If the layout is complete, 
and the instructions are carefully written and free from 
error, with no chance for a misunderstanding, the adver¬ 
tisement will appear exactly as ordered. The only reason 
the newspaper composing room as a whole can get such 
consistently good results, the tremendous volume of copy 
it must handle nightly notwithstanding, is the care and 
attention that is given by the advertising fraternity to 
layouts and instructions. This is a tribute to the achieve¬ 
ments of the production worker of today. 

All newspapers in New York City and several in other 
cities have typographical standards for the protection of 
their advertisers. Not only are the standards an insur¬ 
ance against bad printing, but a protection against the 
fellow who can express himself only by shouting or in¬ 
dulging in freak or bullying illustrations or typography. 
Just as an attractive, impressive neighborhood can be 
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ruined by one careless neighbor, so can newspaper adver¬ 
tisers lose their believable and persuasive appeal by bla¬ 
tant, screaming neighbors. That is the reason for the 
lightening rules of The New York Times and other news¬ 
papers. It gives each advertiser a measure of protection, 
without cost, that will prevent his advertisement from 
being placed on a page with a typographical monstrosity. 
Fig. 43. 

There are only four things that have to be remem¬ 
bered about these standards as regards to R. 0. P. (“run 
of paper”) copy. (1) Type that is wider than a pica, 1/6 
of an inch, would be thinned down or in-lined or screened. 
(2) Black masses would have to be toned down to equal 
a 505 Ben Day or tone value. Accents that are needed in 
an illustration can be had provided they do not exceed 
1/8 of an inch in area. (3) Reverse cuts have to be light¬ 
ened to the equivalent of 505 Ben Day, unless they in¬ 
volve a registered trade-mark and then they are limited 
to 3/4 of an inch. (4) Black borders can be used if no 
wider than 6 points on single- and double-column adver¬ 
tisements and no wider than 8 points on ads of 3 columns 
or more. For classified display advertising, particularly 
amusements, the rules are a little more stringent. 

It is good insurance to prepare your advertisements 
to conform with The Times typographical standards, for 
an advertisement prepared in conformity with these re¬ 
quirements will be acceptable anywhere. Moreover, these 
standards were adopted by The Times, which pioneered 
in this progressive development of newspaper typog¬ 
raphy, only after long tests and at great expense, and an 
advertisement prepared within the limitations they im¬ 
pose will print well anywhere, and under almost any 
newspaper-printing conditions. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

The Making of Duplicate Plates 




hen an advertisement is to be duplicated in 



“ * several publications, whether 10 or 200 news¬ 
papers, it would be quite a task for the advertiser or the 
advertising agency to furnish each periodical with manu¬ 
script copy and engravings. Not only would it be too 
costly, but also too slow. The results, moreover, would 
not meet modern advertising standards. 

The reasons are obvious; but a few may be named. 
Not all newspapers carry the same type faces. Some¬ 
times the opinions of typesetters vary in their interpre¬ 
tation of an advertiser’s instructions. Then there is the 
possibility of typographical errors—even if they do 
happen seldom, these mistakes are apt to creep in and 
escape the proofreader. If the advertising agency asked 
for proofs, they would be snowed under by an avalanche 
that would take days if not weeks to check. And even 
then there would be little uniformity in the material, 
if only for the difference of type faces. 

It would be no better for the agency or advertising 
department to have engravings made for each news- 
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paper. It would be an impossible task to try to get many 
engravings, made from the same copy, or even the same 
negative, to look alike. 

Fortunately the problem was solved a long time ago 
by a development in the printing art called “duplicate 
plate making.” One advertisement is set in type with 
the original engravings in position and from this are 
made as many duplicate plates as are needed. There are 
several methods of making duplicates, and in this chapter 
we shall review the important ones. All depend upon a 
common factor, the making of a mold of the original. 
From that mold a duplicate plate is fabricated, which 
will be a reasonably faithful facsimile of the oi'iginal. 
Each of the methods fulfills this aim with a vai'ying de¬ 
gree of success. The production worker should be 
familiar with each method and its standard of perform¬ 
ance and limitations. 

The method in most general use is electrotyping, 
which is an application to printing of the process in 
electrochemistry called “electrolysis.” The theory of 
electrolysis, as it has been developed by a succession of 
physical chemists, is explained fully in the encyclopedias; 
for present purposes all we need do is explain that the 
process is one by which the uniform deposit of metal 
on a given surface is controlled by electrical and chemical 
laws. By means of electrolysis the electrotyper produces 
an electrotype plate that reproduces even the finest lines 
or dots in a photoengraving. 

An impression or mold is necessary to make a dupli¬ 
cate of any original, and to make the electrotype the 
electrotyper must, therefore, first take an impression of 
the original plate. These molds are made of various 
kinds of substances. They can be made of wax; of lead, 
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chemically pure or alloy; of papier-mache or some 
similar material; of synthetic resins or plastics; or of 
patented metal compounds known by their trade names. 

Suppose the electrotyper wishes to make an electro¬ 
type plate from a wax mold. He will pour melted non¬ 
adhesive, pliable wax, known as Ozokerite, upon a sheet 
of metal. The layer of wax about Yi inch thick cools and 
goes through various operations designed to produce on 
it a perfectly smooth surface. The “case,” as it is now 
called, is covered with graphite, which serves as a 
lubricant and also prevents the wax from sticking to the 
type form. The type form is now placed on the molding 
press and the wax case is pressed into the form, under 
pressure, an operation that yields an impression of the 
form in the wax when the case is removed. The wax im¬ 
pression must go through several necessary preparatory 
steps before the surface is ready for black-leading. The 
molded surface of the case, the wax impression of the 
form, is lightly brushed with graphite or black lead 
and then placed in a graphiting or black-leading machine. 
The surface is now more thoroughly covered with either 
a liquid or powdered form of the graphite or both. The 
graphite is spread evenly over the wax surface and 
makes it conductive to electricity. Without the graphite 
the wax would be a nonconductor, the opposite of what is 
wanted, for in the electrolytic process an electrical cur¬ 
rent must be passed through the wax. 

The case is then “stopped out.” That is, the places 
where the copper is not wanted, such as the back and 
other large areas, are gone over with melted wax, which 
removes the graphite from these parts. The face now is 
given a slight coating of sulphate of copper and iron 
filings to quicken the action of electrolysis and the case 
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FIG. 44. ELECTROTYPING BATH. 

The mold (cathode) is placed in a 
tank of copper sulphate. Suspended 
from another rod is a bar of metal 
(anode). 
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now is ready for electro¬ 
plating. The graphited 
mold (the wax impres¬ 
sion) is placed in a tub 
that contains, in solu¬ 
tion, copper sulphate, 
sulphuric acid, and 
water. This solution is 
kept in motion all the 
time, that is, agitated by compressed air, so that the 
copper sulphate does not settle to the bottom of the tank. 
The graphited mold is attached to a negative wire of 
an electrical circuit and becomes the cathode. A bar of 
copper, or sometimes some other suitable metal, is at¬ 
tached to the positive wire of the circuit and is known 
as the “anode.” The anode (metal) is the pole or path 
by which the current passes out and goes through the 
solution, leaving the vat by way of the pole called the 
cathode (case). Fig. 44. 

When the current is passed through the copper bar 
anode, through the solution and out of the mold cathode, 
it produces an electrochemical reaction in all three ele¬ 
ments. The copper bar anode is steadily dissolved, and 
the particles of which it is composed gradually enter the 
solution. The solution steadily deposits copper particles 
upon the graphited surface of the wax mold cathode, 
building up a sheet of copper upon it, which contains, on 
the contacting surface, a reverse impression of the 
surface of the wax mold. The longer the process goes on, 
the thicker the copper layer becomes and the better, up to 
the point where it is so thick that further thickening will 
serve no useful purpose. 

The case now is removed from the circuit and hot 
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water is poured upon it, melting the wax, and the shell 
is easily removed, revealing for the first time its “under” 
or printing side. Of course this thin wafer cannot with¬ 
stand printing pressure and therefore must now be 
backed up with metal. To produce a perfect amalgama¬ 
tion between the copper shell and the backing metal, 
soldering flux is applied; the shell is tinned. A sheet of 
tin foil is placed over the back of the shell and heated, 
which melts it so that it covers the entire back. Now we 
are ready to build the shell into a plate. The backing 
metal, heated to l'quid form, is poured upon the back 
of the copper shell and allowed to cool. After backing, 
the plate still must go through several processes. It must 
be sawed, shaved, leveled, finished, trimmed down to size, 
routed, mounted, and so on, but these need not be gone 
into, since they do not greatly affect the principle of the 
process of electrotyping. 

If the production worker were to look through the 
theory of electrolysis as it is summarized in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica (which he need not bother to do, as 
his work does not require a technical knowledge of the 
process), he would see that the inactions of which the 
process makes use are controlled by physical and chemical 
laws which make the result scientifically predictable and 
reproducible. He would be making a mistake, however, 
if he concluded from this that the process is foolproof. 

The whole process is dependent for its result upon 
the character of the original used for the impression. 
Let us pause for a moment to examine a half-tone en¬ 
graving. To be able to study it closely we will use a 
diagram showing an enlarged cross section, as in Fig. 45. 

The dots that make up the printing surface of the 
original cut appear as pillars. Some of the pillars have 
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straight sides. But here and there, because the plate had 
not been powdered properly the acid in the etching bath 
undercut the dot, and the side of the pillar has a belly 
in it, giving the dot a mushroom effect. The line curves 
inward. These wrongly etched dots make the engraving 
bad for duplicating purposes. They will resist the lifting 
of the mold and sometimes break down altogether. 
Ragged edges may also give trouble when lifting the mold 



A B C 

FIG. 45. DIAGRAM SHOWING CROSS SECTIONS OF ENLARGED 


HALF-TONE DOTS. 

Sec. A. Mushroom dot, undercut. Sec. B. Sides of dots ragged, 
high shoulders, rough bottoms. Sec. C. Dots properly etched. 

from the original, and even if they do not, it is likely that 
ink may collect along these edges during the process of 
printing and offset upon the paper. You cannot expect 
a better duplicate than your original. I particularly want 
to warn against the use of cuts with undercut or ragged 
dots, rough bottoms, or line cuts that have lines with high 
edges or shallow areas. 

The same thing would happen with a poor original 
if we used any other mold material than wax, as for 
example, papier-mache. This is important to remember, 
because, as will be seen in the next chapter on newspaper 
printing processes, the newspaper always must make 
several duplicate plates of the advertising agency’s or 
department store’s plates. Like the wax, papier-mache 
may stick in the undercut pockets and, on being removed, 
tear away. 

On the other hand, assuming that you supply your 
electrotyper with a perfect original, you may not allow 
him enough time to work with it. There is no substitute 
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for time. You must not rush him. There are many steps 
in making a duplicate plate, and the omission or slighting 
of any one may produce an inferior plate and result in 
trouble. To avoid sending out a faulty duplicate plate 
to any periodical the production worker should examine 
each one, just as he does with a photoengraving. Where 
this is not practical he must prevail on his electrotyper 
to examine each plate before it is shipped. 

In addition to the wax mold, electrotypers commonly 
use another type of mold, the lead mold. This often is 
used in preference to the wax mold, because it is believed 
it will give a more faithful reproduction of half-tone 
engraving, principally for commercial work, and this 
consideration is not relevant for type. It may be a sheet 
of soft, chemically pure lead, or it may be a special metal 
alloy. The sheet is placed over the original, extreme 
pressure is applied, and thus the mold is produced. It has 
an advantage over the wax mold in that, being a metal, 
it is a conductor of electricity and hence does not need 
to be graphited. It can go into the electrolytic bath as it 
is, backed up, of course, on a case. 

Lead molds are not made directly from type because 
the pressure that is required would smash the type. For 
type, wax will give fully as faithful reproduction as lead, 
and if the form is only of type the electrotyper, as a rule, 
uses wax. 

Besides the electrotyping process, there is another 
method of producing duplicate plates that is in general 
use. This is the stereotype process. 

In stereotyping there are two forms of the process, 
called the “wet mat” and the “dry mat.” The names 
come from the nature of the paper substance used in 
making the flong or molding material and the manner 
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of molding. The term “mat” is a contraction of “matrix,” 
and in the craft the sheet of molding-paper material 
which is to be used as the means of making the impres¬ 
sion on a type form or engraving is called a “flong.” The 
wet mat consists of layers of French tissue paper held 
together with layers of paste and forming a thick, 
blotterlike, moist sheet. In the process the form, which 
may consist of type and engravings or either of them, 
is placed in a stereotype molding machine. The flong 
is laid over the form, and on top of it are placed layers 
of fiber board and special blankets, which provide an even 
but resilient surface. The form and the flong covering 
it are put under great pressure which causes the printing 
surface of the form to make an impression into the flong. 
The molding machine used in the wet-mat method of the 
process dries the flong as it molds by means of heat 
which comes through from underneath the form. The 
flong, which now carries the impression of the form and 
has therefore become a “matrix,” is lifted from the plate 
or type. We now have a mold from which a stereotype 
can be made. The matrix is placed in a casting box and 
hot stereotype metal is poured upon it. The thickness of 
the stereotype plate is controlled by the depth of the 
opening of the casting box. The metal is allowed to cool 
and is separated from the matrix. 

Formerly newspapers, as well as commercial stereo¬ 
typers, used only the wet-mat form of the process. Then 
a flong was perfected of special paper that did not require 
any drying—and because of that it was called the “dry 
mat.” This not only eliminated the drying part of the 
operation but gave better results. Nearly all newspapers 
today use the dry mat in their own operation and, as a 
whole, get much better results now than ever before. 
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The advertising agency may distribute its duplicates 
in the form of electrotype plates or in the form of stereo¬ 
type mats. Many newspapers prefer to receive electro¬ 
types rather than matrices, and some will accept matrices 
of open line work or large type only. When newspapers 
receive matrices, the plates made from them are cast 
type high. 

Another form of duplicate plate that shows much 
promise and that The New York Times used extensively 
during the Second World War is the plastic plate. The 
newspaper published a special overseas edition weekly 
for American servicemen abroad, and while some areas 
could be reached with copies printed in the plant at 
Times Square, others could be reached only by plates 
shipped by air, from which the printing could be done 
locally. For the latter areas plates were needed that were 
as light as possible, for shipping weight was at a premi¬ 
um, and yet that would print satisfactorily under all sorts 
of conditions. The pages consisted of small type, line cuts 
and half tones, and the plastic plates filled the need. 

In this process a thick sheet of special plastic mate¬ 
rial, not unlike the case of the electrotype in appearance, 
is heated and placed over the form of type and engrav¬ 
ings, and pressure is applied, producing the plastic mold. 
The mold is then separated and placed on the bed of the 
pressure press, and the operator pours a granular sub¬ 
stance of some plastic material upon it, covering the 
entire mold. This is then put under heat and pressure, 
producing the plastic printing plate. While the plate is 
very light, it also is very hard, and a blow, provided it is 
not a glancing blow, has very little effect upon its surface. 

It remains to compare the results obtained when the 
original photoengraving is used in the newspaper print- 
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ing process, when an electrotype plate is used and when 
a mat or stereotype is used. This I can b^st do on the 
basis of our experience at The Times. The best results, 
uniformly, are obtained from the original photoengrav¬ 
ing. But we get very good results from electrotypes, 
results that are almost as good as if the original photo¬ 
engraving had been available to us. When electrotype 
metal was in short supply during the Second World War 
we received many more mats than ever before. The re¬ 
sults we were able to get from them were far better than 
we ever expected. But even with the improvement in the 
results we have been able to obtain from mats, we feel 
that we get the best impressions when electrotypes have 
been used. The results from matrices are unpredictable. 
Often what appears to be a satisfactory matrix produces 
a shallow cast. Sometimes when a mat has been used the 
beginning of the press run seems good, but as it pro¬ 
gresses the major part of the run is not good. 

The production worker should remember: 

1. Your duplicate plate will not be better than your 
original, and the better the original material, the 
better the duplicate. 

2. The better the mold, the better the duplicate. For 
example, since Ozokerite is better molding material 
than paper, you should get a better mold from 
Ozokerite than from paper. For this reason alone 
it would appear that matrices cannot reproduce so 
faithfully as wax or lead mold electrotypes. 

3. In electrotyping the metal surface of the plate is 
obtained through the electrical force. In stereo¬ 
typing the metal is poured onto the matrix, and 
the surface of the plate is formed merely by the 
weight of the metal. Following this reasoning, the 
printing surface of a properly backed electrotype 
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should be better than that of a stereotype—even if 
there were no finishing- on the electrotype. 

4. There are newspapers that will not accept matrices 
or stereotype plates of advertisements if they con¬ 
tain small type or half-tone illustrations. This is 
done for your protection. Why permit your client 
to spend a huge sum on the preparation of an 
advertisement and risk the entire expenditure at 
the point where it counts most? You are not saving 
your client any money when you chance a poor 
reproduction. Rather regard the cost of better 
plates as an insurance of good newspaper printing. 

5. Advertising matrices are not molded from the orig¬ 
inal, but from a specially backed, thick-shelled elec¬ 
trotype called a “pattern plate.” The newspaper 
must then cast a flat stereotype plate from the 
matrix and this cast is placed in the page type 
form. We now are four steps away from the orig¬ 
inal rather than two had an electrotype been sup¬ 
plied. In every step there is a loss in reproduction 
value. 

6. Matrices do serve a very useful place in newspaper 
advertising and printing. As you will learn in the 
chapter on Newspaper Printing, newspapers must 
mold and cast matrices from their own type pages 
or they could not produce with their present speed. 

7. If speed is a factor in your plans and you find it 
necessary to use matrices, and you are timid about 
the printing results, consult the nearest newspaper. 

8. No one knows what developments will take place 
in advertising and printing in the post-war world. 
New methods and materials may be produced that 
may revolutionize the matrix, stereotype, electro¬ 
type or plastic plate. Keep your mind open. Your 
newspaper always will be willing to advise you. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

Newspaper Printing 




hen one thinks of the process of newspaper print- 



* * ing, the mind at once draws into focus the news¬ 
paper printing press. This machine brings into concrete 
form the work of advertising specialists and journalists 
from all parts of the world. It is the symbol of news dis¬ 
tribution at incredible speed. 

However, if the printing press were the only factor to 
consider, our problem would be quite simple. Actually, 
there are many other important factors in the process 
and it is necessary that we know something about them. 
So let us assume that the copy has been written, the lay¬ 
out made, the art work finished, the plates are ready, 
and the advertisement has been released to the newspaper 
for publication. 

Of course much preparation is necessary in a news¬ 
paper office to set the stage before the presses begin to 
print. The first edition of a morning newspaper such as 
The New York Times does not leave the printing press 
until about 11 P. M. Yet the closing time for daily 
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advertising copy is 4 P. M.—the day before publication 
—or seven hours before press time. 

When the advertising copy is received by the news¬ 
paper it is entered, listed, checked as to correct date;.!, 
acceptability, typography, etc., and then sent on its way 
to the composing room. If plates or matrices accompany 
the insertion order and copy, they are checked by the 
production department of the newspaper. If art work 
accompanies the advertisement, it is prepared for, and 
sent to, the engraving department. 

At the same hour, 4 P. M., the advertising make-up 
man proceeds to make his first preliminary dummy. The 
advertising make-up man works under the jurisdiction 
of the publication office and is charged with the respon¬ 
sibility of arranging the advertisements in the news¬ 
paper. Not only must he know the mechanics of his job, 
but he must have good, sound judgment, the ability to 
meet an emergency and act quickly, and an eye for sym¬ 
metry and balance. His dummy is prepared from control 
sheets and from reservations from retail stores. The con¬ 
trol sheets list every advertisement before it is sent to 
the composing room. It is from these sheets that the 
make-up man can position advertising according to the 
advertiser’s request and from them he prepares the pre¬ 
liminary dummy, laying out the advertisements in accord¬ 
ance with the position 
ordered and the size of 
the ads. Fig. 46 shows 
a few control sheets. 

Shortly after4 P. M., 
the publication office 
prepares an estimate of 
the number of columns 



FIG. -10. SEVERAL, CONTROL SHEETS 
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of advertising it has on hand for insertion on the follow¬ 
ing day. This estimate is completed about 5 P. M., and 
is given to the managing editor, because the amount of 
news content determines the size of the next day’s paper. 
The heads of the various sections of the news department 
submit to the managing editor at this hour estimates of 
the approximate number of columns they will need to 
cover the days news, based on the number of assign¬ 
ments to the city staff, that of the Washington and other 
bureaus, as well as on the foreign correspondents' sched¬ 
ules, which are cabled in advance of their stories. These 
estimates plus the regular space given to financial, busi¬ 
ness, sports and amusement news, the page or pages 
given to women's activities and miscellaneous depart¬ 
ments, make up the over-all total space required to report 
the news of the day, subject, of course, to changes due 
to last-minute developments. The total of advertising 
and news requirements determines the size of the paper. 

From this estimate the 
foremen in the composing 
room determine whether 
more compositors are 
needed on the night shift 
and how many. 

By 7 P. M. the make¬ 
up man receives the final 
completed estimate of the 
number of pages the 
newspaper will have, and 
then proceeds to prepare 
and complete his final 
dummy which is given to 
a make-up editor and the 



Fia. 47. MAKE-UP MAN’S FINAL 
DUMMY FOR PAGE 11 
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composing-room foreman 
at 8 P. M. While many of 
the classified advertise¬ 
ments are already set in 
their pages, the drama of 
assembling the news mat¬ 
ter and advertisements 
into pages begins at 8 
P. M. A dummy of one 
page is shown in Fig. 47. 

Chapter Three told 
something about the 
newspaper composing 
room; so the scene is not 
altogether unfamiliar. 

The advertisements, as 
well as the news items, 
have been set and now 
compositors and editors 
are at work at long steel 
tables known in the trade 

as “stones”—because in the old days the tops really were 
stone slabs. Lying on the stones are frames called 
“chases”—and next to each chase is a page dummy as 
prepared by the make-up man, which designates what 
ads are to go on each page. Fig. 48 shows an ad in type 
ready to be placed in its position on a page. 

Things continue to move with clocklike precision. 
The ads are placed in each page in accordance with the 
dummy. Then the news follows. Until now, to the adver¬ 
tising make-up man all ads were just names and sizes. 
Now he actually sees them in the type form for the first 
time. There is no time for changes, for each page must 


FIG. 48. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 
IN TYPE 
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move on schedule, and as it is, the make-up man secretly. 
is'hoping that no late news will arrive at the last minute 
which may force him hurriedly to eliminate or shift ad¬ 
vertisements and thus upset his arrangement of the ad¬ 
vertisements carefully planned to please all advertisers. 

After the advertisements and news matter for a par¬ 
ticular page are assembled within the chase, the whole 
is locked into one solid mass so that it can be moved 
about. This unit of type matter and chase is referred 
to as a “form.” 

In the commercial print shop, a great deal of care 
and attention is given to lockup. The type must be put 
evenly on its feet and this is done by tapping the face of 
the type with a wooden mallet on a block of wood. The 
squeeze in locking up must be applied uniformly and the 
direction of the pressure is in accordance with the 
mechanical requirements of the particular type form in 
question. In addition to other good typographical reasons, 
in commercial printing the type form must be lifted from 
the stone and put into the press. Even when the com¬ 
mercial printer prepares a type form for duplicate plate 
molding, or locks up a printing form containing platen 
only, he must spend a fair amount of time for lockup. 

But we are concerned with the fastest printing proc¬ 
ess known. Newspapers cannot take time for a consid¬ 
ered lockup. Fortunately the process of newspaper print¬ 
ing, as you will see, enables us to keep the type form 
always flat. The form never is lifted from a table-top 
support and, therefore, all we need is to apply sufficient 
squeeze from two sides to keep the type evenly lined and 
to enable the type form to be slid from the stone to the 
molding machine. The type must be leveled and set on 
its feet with a mallet and plane as in the commercial shop, 
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but the squeeze is ap¬ 
plied by turning screws 
on the bottom end of 
the type form. The 
pressure of the screw 
on the extreme left 
engages a set of two 
wedges that squeezes 
the type against the side 
of the chase; the other 
screws squeeze from the 
bottom of the form up¬ 
ward. Fig. 49. 

As the type form is pig. 49 . type page locked 
being locked, a man IX FORM 

comes up rolling a truck that looks like a high, all metal, 
bridge table, mounted on rollers. It is placed against 
the make-up table or stone. The height of the truck is 
adjustable and is brought up flush with the make-up 
table. The type form is slid on the truck and it is 
whisked away. 

We sense the growing tenseness in the composing 
room and marvel at how these men can move without the 
slightest confusion and with such self-assurance that 
every step counts. It all seems like a well-rehearsed, long- 
run play—and it really is. It is a drama in which every 
worker in the newspaper shop performs, every working 
night of his life. 

Instead of following the man pushing the type form, 
let us pause for a few moments to consider an observa¬ 
tion that should help us in understanding the scenes that 
follow: 


The process of newspaper printing differs from all 
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other relief printing processes in that it goes through a 
fourfold transformation. 

1. The copy first is set in type and made up into a 

page form. 

2. A matrix is molded from the type form. 

3. A curved, semicylindrical stereotype plate then is 

cast from the page matrix. 

4. The curved stereotype plate is fastened upon a 

press cylinder, inked, and the impression is 
transferred from the inked stereotype plate to 
the printing paper. 

While it may seem that this method of printing is 
somewhat involved because of the various stages at which 
the printing material is transformed, actually, by adopt¬ 
ing the use of matrices and stereotypes, newspapers have 
developed the fastest printing process known, and speed, 
of course, is the great factor in newspaper printing. 

Now let us catch up with the worker with the hand 
truck. He now is at the matrix-molding machine. We 
know something about matrix molding from the chapter 
on duplicate plates. Dry matrices are used in most large 
newspapers; that is, matrices that require no drying 
while being molded. It takes only a few moments to mold 
the matrix under great pressure, but this cardboardlike 
impression, which is sent by chute to the stereotype de¬ 
partment, bears the result of the work of hundreds of 
newspaper and advertising people. 

Time becomes more precious, and when we reach the 
stereotype department we observe again, as someone once 
described a newspaper plant, “that nonchalant certainty 
of movement, that subdued excitement under pressure, 
which is so characteristic of a newspaper. Where men 
move with quiet deliberateness about their tasks, operat- 
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ing tons of molten metal or standing in the midst of whir¬ 
ring tons of machinery, watching dials, touching buttons, 
moving to*the sound of bells or the quick gleam of light 
signals.” 

If the matrix were cast now, the result might be a 
plate that could not be used. For, following the contours 
of the type, cuts, and other printing material in the form, 
the matrix is uneven—and a thin impression of the type 
form. If hot metal were pressed against it now, some 
areas might straighten or give way. At these points un¬ 
wanted metal might rise to type level, or at least high 
enough to carry ink and cause a smudge. To strengthen 
the areas at these points, the back of the mat is “packed” 
or “backed.” Narrow fiber strips are pasted on the back 
of the matrices in all areas where it is thought that the 
metal is apt to press down into the faces of the matrices. 

After the matrix is backed, it is put into a machine 
that scorches and forms it in preparation for casting. 
Now we see them take the matrix to a large casting 
machine and we become aware of the fact that we are 
in the midst of a large foundry. 

The New York Times has four great electrically 
heated melting pots, each holding 8 tons of metal. Each 
pot has two casting boxes, and with all working they can 
run through one and a half tons of molten metal every 
minute. 

The matrix is firmly clamped into position, locked 
within the confines of the casting box, forming a semi- 
cylindrical shape, and hot metal is pumped against it. 
To ensure a good printing surface, a vacuum holds the 
back of the entire matrix evenly during casting, and the 
metal forms almost instantly. The plate emerges in semi- 
cylindrical form with a section of waste metal, called a 
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“tail,” hanging from it. The tail is thrown back into the 
metal pot. The plate is shaved, trimmed, and cooled and 
now is ready for the press. The casting machine is fully 
automata. and the whole process is scientifically controlled. 

This mechanical process of casting stereotype plates 
is the fastest that has been developed. In the pressroom 
of The New York Times seven such plates are cast, 
shaved, trimmed, and cooled every two minutes. Almost 
four every minute. The matrix is not the best kind of 
mold, of course. It cannot give as good results as a wax 
mold or a lead mold. However, it is the best type of mold 
that we can make in the time we have. The plate that is 
made in the fully controlled, completely automatic process 
just sketched is the best type of duplicate plate that can 
be made under the rigorous time limitations with which 
the newspaper must cope in order to produce and dis¬ 
tribute its highly perishable product—news. 

While the matrix method of making duplicate plates 
is rather marvelous in its way, considering the speed that 
it allows in casting, it would be well for the production 
worker to become intimately acquainted with its limita¬ 
tions, For one thing, the flong has to contain a certain 
amount of moisture to be pliable. Without the moisture 
it would not mold well and would tear in molding. An 
effort is made to control the moisture content, of course. 
But the heat applied to the matrix during the stages of 
scorching and casting causes the matrix to shrink. That 
is the reason why, when you want to keep an advertise¬ 
ment a certain size, we suggest that you make an allow¬ 
ance for shrinkage. The rule is to allow one line for every 
50. As an illustration, suppose an advertisement is 
wanted 200 lines deep. We can make no guarantees, for 
shrinkage is not perfectly controlled, but the chances are 
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that if that advertisement is set 204 lines deep it will 
come down in casting to 200 lines. 

While we do get fine reproductions of beautiful half 
tones in our newspapers, we must record that the fiber 
composition of the matrix and the method of casting 
stereotype plates help to make clear why, as between 
printing directly from a photoengraving and printing 
from a casting made from a matrix of the photoengrav¬ 
ing, there is a certain loss. No duplicate will ever be so 
good as the original. The impression molded into a paper 
matrix cannot be exactly so precise as the one that would 
be made from a better molding substance such as wax, 
for example. There always is a loss, and this must be 
allowed for. Yet newspapers generally obtain excellent 
results if they have in the type form the type, an engrav¬ 
ing, or an electrotype. However, when a matrix is sent to 
the newspaper office, the reproduction might suffer. The 
newspaper must send the matrix to the stereotype room 
and a sterotype is cast from it. This stereotype plate then 
is placed in the type form and the newspaper molds its 
page matrix from this form. Even if the minimum loss 
from the use of the matrix and stereotype has been en¬ 
countered each time, by the time the advertisement 
appears in the newspaper the loss has been doubled. When 
you see a well-printed page in a newspaper and just one 
advertisement on that page seems smudged and the type 
filled in, it has been our experience in nine out of every 
ten cases that this imperfection was due to the fact that 
we were supplied with a matrix. In the interest of 
achieving the best reproduction possible, we prefer to get 
the original photoengraving or an electrotype. 

In our discussion we have followed a single page to 
the presses for clarity, but of course no page ever moves 
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that way in the plant. The page always is one of a 
group, one of forty, or forty-eight, or even sixty-four. 
In the old days we had edition deadlines, a certain minute 
by which every page had to be locked up and sent away 
to the stereotypers. Today every page has its own dead¬ 
line. By scheduling each page on its way from make-up 
table to matrix-molding machine to the stereotype and 
press rooms, we achieve greater speed and an orderly 
flow of the work through the plant. 

Also, we discussed the casting of the printing plate in 
terms of a single plate, but newspapers with mass circu¬ 
lations and vast distribution mechanisms, cannot print 
with few plates. As many press units must be used as 
are required to deliver a certain number of newspapers 
in a given time. This means that many duplicate plates 
must be made of each page. As many as thirty, to my 
knowledge, and maybe more plates have been made from 
a single matrix. More could be cast with good results. 

Even on a morning newspaper there is an appre¬ 
ciable change in the news from hour to hour. As far as 
the important stories go, the first edition often is as 
complete as the last. But whenever a newsworthy event 
does occur as the paper is being printed, this must be 
recorded. Also, throughout the working day and even 
as the printing is going on, the editors and proofreaders 
seek to make the product as perfect as possible. The 
changes they order have to be made. On that account we 
recast the plates for practically every edition. Some¬ 
times on a particular page the plates are not recast. But 
as a rule there are enough changes ordered from the 
city room and the proofroom to warrant recasting the 
plates for practically every edition. Of course, if any im¬ 
perfection develops in a plate while it is on the press, 
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a newly cast plate is substituted as soon as possible. 
With all this demand for duplicate plates, it can now 
be appreciated why the process by which it is possible 
to turn out almost four finished plates every minute is 
vital to newspaper printing. Without it the newspapers 
could not reach the masses of readers so speedily as they 
do. On a Saturday night, when we are printing the Sun¬ 
day paper with its many sections, we cast as many as 
6,000 plates! No wonder, then, that the newspaper office 
is a vast foundry. In the plant of The New York Times 
there are one hundred slug-casting machines, with a 
capacity of casting 8 tons of metal per night. The stereo¬ 
type department may cast 45 tons of metal every night 
and about 150 tons on Saturday night. To cast 6,000 
plates, each weighing 50 pounds, in just a few hours is 
a tremendous operation. 

As we follow the stereotype plates that are being 
carried away from the foundry, we find ourselves look¬ 
ing in the direction of the roaring printing presses and 
are amazed by their gigantic size. When they get close to 
the formidable-looking newspaper press for the first 
time the first question that arises in the minds of most 
production people is, “Will I ever learn what goes on 
here?” Actually, the press, as an instrument of print¬ 
ing and as a functional unit so far as production people 
are concerned, is simple to understand if a parallel is 
drawn between the job or commercial printing press and 
the newspaper press. 

Since most production people will sooner or later be 
called upon to handle commercial printing jobs such as 
circulars, broadsides, booklets, etc., they will have to deal 
with letterpress printers who must work differently from 
newspapers. They must know that difference. 
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Assuming that the material you supply the printer is of 
the best, and that the printer uses the customary care and 
the paper stock and ink suitable for the job in hand, there 
are two main press factors that will contribute to the 
success of the results: 

1. Distribution of the ink. 

2. Proper contact between paper and printing sur¬ 
faces during printing-press operation. (Impression.) 

The best method of inking a printing surface is to 
apply some ink on a roller, spread the ink with the roller 
over a large flat surface, and by continual rolling dis¬ 
tribute the ink to the most suitable consistency. Then 
roll up the printing surface. In my personal opinion the 
hand method of distributing and inking a printing sur¬ 
face, or a mechanical system that can duplicate it, is still 
the best. Of course, the age of handwork for commercial 
purposes is a thing of the past, and presses must have 
automatic inking devices that carry the ink from a foun¬ 
tain to the type form. But the best printing presses 
depend not only upon distributing rollers, but also a flat 
area upon which the ink can be spread before it reaches 
the printing surface. The elimination of some inking 
rollers, or the use of a press without a flat ink-spreading 
surface, will not produce so good a printing job. 

So the commercial press is designed to do the printing 
job in two steps. The first is properly to ink the surface 
of the type, and the second is to press the paper to be 
printed upon the surface of the inked type and so get the 
impression by contact. Thus, with few exceptions, the 
fastest commercial press must make two revolutions for 
each impression: one revolution to ink the type form, the 
second to obtain the impression. 

Everyone must realize that high-light dots of a half 
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tone carry little ink, middle tones more ink, and solids a 
great deal of ink. Normally it would seem to be a 
simple procedure to ink a surface evenly, and then put 
the print paper on it and apply an even pressure. And 
if a high-light dot carries little ink, only contact (“kiss 
impression,” we call it) would be required. Of course 
ink will not stay only on top of the dot. It eventually 
will run down the sides as well. But we need not worry 
as long as the paper during the printing impression is 
supported on a firm base, is kept perfectly flat and 
smooth, and just touches the top of the dot, or type. 

Press engineers tell us that if the printing surface of 
all type and all plates, and all presses—and paper too— 
were absolutely level, even to the hundred-thousandth 
part of an inch, there would be no problem. But metal¬ 
and-paper surfaces are not! 

So a process of “make-ready” must be used to accom¬ 
modate the unevenness. This consists of cutting thin 
layers of fine tissue by hand or preparing mechanical 
overlays in one form or another. These are built up on 
a sheet of paper bearing the imperfect impression and are 
put on that part of the press upon which the printing 
paper rests during contact. The overlay is fastened to 
stay in exact register with the type form, and the paper 
to be printed upon is placed between the type form and 
the sheet of make-ready. When type form and paper meet 
during the printing operation a perfect impression re¬ 
sults. This process of make-ready, which is really a means 
of obtaining a perfect printing surface, takes hours, the 
actual length of time depending, of course, on the par¬ 
ticular job. If there are one or more half tones in the 
job, make-ready will take more time than if the forms 
were filled only with type. If worn type is used, more 
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time will be consumed in make-ready than if new type 
were used. The production worker will realize how im¬ 
portant and expensive make-ready is when bills for jobs 
involving it come across his or her desk. But it must 
be realized that make-ready is expensive only because it 
is time consuming. A job involving extensive make- 
ready can be undertaken only when the commercial 
printer is allowed enough time in which to get it done. 

As we have so often stated, in newspaper printing 
the practicability of all processes is limited by the need 
for speed. Keeping transportation schedules is the de¬ 
termining factor in fixing the time of every operation 
of printing a newspaper, from the moment the form is 
locked up in the composing room until the first loaded 
truck rushes out from under the mailing-room chutes. 

The Times allows itself fifteen minutes from the time 
the last pages are locked up in the composing room (Page 
1 and the inside pages to which its late stories jump) to 
press-printing time. During those fifteen minutes the 
matrices are molded, sent down to the stereotype depart¬ 
ment to be packed; the plates are cast, shaved, trimmed 
and cooled and placed on the press; the press is started 
and the paper is printed, collated, folded and cut, and 
sent up a conveyor in finished form to the delivery room 
—all in fifteen minutes! And fifteen minutes after the 
first newspaper leaves the press, we find that trucks con¬ 
taining bundled papers have moved a half mile through 
dense traffic to a train terminal. 

To introduce the reader to the actual scenes behind 
the making of a great newspaper, we present a series of 
fourteen pictures which graphically illustrate the story 
of newspaper printing from the gathering of the news 
to the delivery of the finished product. 
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PRESS CONFERENCE 

News comes from various sources. Here the reporter gets the 
story. President Truman holds his first press conference. 
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COPY DESK 

The copyreaders cut the stories to the length ordered by the 
editor, scrutinize them for errors, style, and write the headlines. 
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NIGHT CITY DESK 

The local staff is controlled from this desk, and news of the metro¬ 
politan district keeps pouring in, covering every possible interest. 



PLANNING THE PAGES 

The night managing editor and his assistants plan the make-up of 
the pages, relative positions of stories, and size of headlines. 
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LINOTYPES 

These machines are operated from a special keyboard and perform 
several complicated processes resulting in finished lines of type. 
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MAKE-UP MAN 

In the composing room, the make-up man follows the editor’s dia¬ 
gram for the placing of the stories in their allotted positions. 



LOCKING UP THE PAGE 

The type is leveled and brought tightly together, and the page is 
wheeled away on the first stage of its journey toward the presses. 
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THE MATRIX 

A thick, soft sheet of pliant paper has been pressed by a roller 
against the type form, impressing each detail upon the paper mold. 



STEREOTYPERS 

The paper matrix is placed into the stereotyping machine. Hot 
metal is spurted on its surface, forming a semi-cylindrical plate. 
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PRESS PLATED 

The curved, semi-cylindrical plates are locked around the circum¬ 
ference of the plate cylinder of the printing press. 



THE PRESSES 

Symbols of the newspaper, these gigantic machines turn out up 
to 50,000 copies an hour, each one folded and ready. 
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LOADING THE TRUCKS 

Off to catch trains for the country, or to supply local newsdeal¬ 
ers. Time is still a vital factor right up to this last moment. 



THE READERS 

And here is the ultimate goal—news of the whole wide world . . . 
within a few short hours after it has happened. 
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We now can understand why the newspaper printer 
cannot stop for make-ready, and every press revolution 
must count, for the production of the paper must be a 
continuous process. To meet those requirements of con¬ 
stant printing at every cylinder revolution, newspapers 
are printed on a rotary printing press. The rotary press 
also is used for some types of magazine work and for 
special commercial jobs. There also are smaller units for 
jobs like printing envelopes. However, the use of the 
rotary press is the rule in all newspaper printing the 
world over, except those with very limited circulation. 

In a modern pressroom such as that of The Times the 
large reels from which the paper is fed in a continuous 
ribbon into the press are in a subbasement underneath 
the pressroom floor. By the use of a device called the 
“autopaster,” it is possible to shift from the exhausted 
roll of paper to a fresh roll without slowing the press. 
The press itself is really a combination of several printing 
units. Each part that prints is a unit and that part may 
be multiplied six times; in such a case, that press would 
be a six-unit press. In addition there are various finish¬ 
ing devices incorporated into the press. With these the 
printed sheets are folded and collated, trimmed, and car¬ 
ried through a conveyor belt to the room in which they 
are bundled or wrapped. With this integrated mecha¬ 
nism there is a constant flow of the product, newspapers, 
from the reel room where the paper rolls arrive as they 
left the mill to the mail room where the printed paper 
goes by conveyor and as it will appear when it reaches 
the readers—a complete newspaper. The flow is perfectly 
continuous and it is as fast as human ingenuity has been 
able to make it. From the loading of the roll of newsprint 
upon the reel at the end of the press to the wrapping of 
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PIG. 50. DIAGRAM OP A G-UNIT NEWSPAPER PRINTING PRESS 
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the newspapers or the tying of the bundles, the work is 
completely mechanical, a process that incorporates one 
mechanized operation after another. Fig. 50. By linking 
up these mechanical operations powered by electrical 
energy, the newspaper is able to move its news and ad¬ 
vertising messages with the speed and flexibility that it 
does from the desks of the copywriters and advertising 
executives and of the news editors and writers, to the 
consumers, the newspaper, and reading public. 

With this over-all view of the newspaper printing 
process in mind, it is possible now to analyze the parts 
of the newspaper printing press that are of special in¬ 
terest to the production worker. As previously stated, 
the press is a combination of several similar printing 
units. Let us examine one of the units. See Fig. 51. 

A unit consists of two groups of cylinders. Each 
group is made up of three main cylinders to which paper 
is fed from a reel at another end, or under this part of 
the press. The center roll of the group of three cylinders 
is the plate cylinder. It is upon this cylinder that the 
curved, semicylindrical stereotype printing plates are 
clamped. With four semicylindrical plates fastened 
around each side, the circumference is completed. 

Above the plate cylin¬ 
der is the impression cyl¬ 
inder, about which we 
will learn more later, and 
below the plate cylinder 
is the ink roller. The ink 
fountain is located at the 
bottom of the unit and 
ink is pumped into the 
fountain from a tank 
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overhead. One ink roller constantly is immersed in the 
fountain and the ink is transferred from this roller to a 
series of distributing rollers above it, until the ink reaches 
a large roller that rides on the surface of the curved print¬ 
ing plates. Thus the ink is transferred from the fountain 
to the ink roller, which actually inks the curved printing 
plates locked on the cylinder riding alongside it. 

This, it must be understood, is not the best method of 
inking. The ink is transferred from one roller to another 
and there is no opportunity for good distribution. Be¬ 
yond what help the rollers give and other mechanical reg¬ 
ulating devices provide, there is no other opportunity for 
adjusting the ink consistency or controlling its distribu¬ 
tion over the face of the plate. However, it is the best 
method of distributing ink that can be adapted to this 
continuous process, but nothing more. Considering that, 
as we have noted, the printing plate that is inked is not 
the best we know of, although it is the fastest type of 
plate that can be produced, we see that at this point 
another sacrifice has been made in the interest of the 
speed of the process. 

The impression from the inked plate upon the paper 
is achieved by the impression roller. The newsprint, as 
it unwinds from the reel, is permitted to travel between 
the impression roller and the inked plate, and the paper 
is thus squeezed into the inked printing plates. If, on 
the impression roller, it wei'e necessary to employ make- 
ready, as in the commercial printing plant, the whole 
process would be stopped for a long time whenever a new 
plate was put on the press. All the ingenuity and sacri¬ 
fice that went into operations for speeding the process 
would be wasted. Yet, if make-ready were needed and 
still omitted, the printing surface would be uneven and 
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the newspaper would not be readable. The requirement, 
therefore, is that the surface of the impression roller 
be such that make-ready can be omitted without appre¬ 
ciably affecting the readability of the paper. 

This is achieved by using a soft, resilient blanket on 
the impression roller. Instead of making a “kiss” con¬ 
tact at the point of impression, the printing surface sinks 
right into the paper backed by this resilient, rubbery 
blanket that covers the impression roller. The resil¬ 
iency forces the paper down upon the printing form and 
below the surface, much as my palm would be if I pressed 
it upon a stick of type. If you were to take a pencil and 
push it against the blanket, the point would go right in 
because of the nature of the surface. Consequently, you 
print from the side of the dots and type as well as from 
their surface. What a far cry from the care and pre¬ 
cision exercised by the pressman in the commercial 
plant! But our product must be out on the street with¬ 
in a few minutes after the plates reach the press! 

Consider now these rollers and cylinders revolving 
in one continuous operation. As the plate-covered 
cylinder turns, it is inked by the ink roller. The news¬ 
print is brought up against the inked plate and squeezed 
against the impression roller, squeezing right into the 
paper without tearing because of the resilient blanket on 
the impression roller. As one side is squeezing into one 
stretch of the paper, the other three similar cylinders of 
the unit squeeze into another stretch of paper on the 
other side of the newsprint which are the pages backing 
up those printed from the first three cylinders. All this 
in one constant operation that changes in pace but stops 
only when a plate has to be changed, or paper breaks, or 
the run is completed. 
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What happens to the semicylindrical plate when it 
has been run on the press for quite a while? The surface 
becomes filled with ink. Stop a press that has been run¬ 
ning for a time, strip a plate off and look at it, and you 
would find ink deposited almost everywhere on its sur¬ 
face. In some places deep spots would be found that do 
not carry the ink. But almost everywhere else, in between 
the lines, inside the type and the half-tone dots, there 
would be ink. This is the fundamental reason why half¬ 
tone cuts must be made with coarse screens. If a cut with 
a 120-line screen were run on a newspaper press for, 
say, ten minutes, it is probable that the printed result 
would still be passable. The ink would still remain on 
top of the dots during printing. But if the plate were 
run longer, the constant inking would soon cause some 
of the unused ink to flow downward along the sides 
of the dots. Shortly, under the application of the pres¬ 
sure, the paper would pick up the ink from the sides 
as well as the top of the dots and the impression would 
be nothing more than the square mass of the cut. If the . 
cut were made with a coarser screen, but one still not 
coarse enough, some ink would still be picked up and the 
impression would be fuzzy. The reproduction would not 
be so good as it would have been had the screen been made 
coarse enough for the ink to drop down from the printing 
surface into the deeply etched receptacles below it. The 
coarser the screen, the bigger and deeper the pockets. 

It is true, of course, that even if a suitable screen is 
used ink may be picked up from the sides of the dot or 
the shallow portions. This may be due to poor etching or 
routing. A cut may be coarse enough, but the dots in it 
may have ridges. Instead of the dots being etched as an 
inverted “V,” they have a shoulder just beneath the top. 
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A proof will not expose this defect, but after a run on a 
newspaper press for a while the ink will accumulate on 
the high edges, shoulders, and other ridges. The impres¬ 
sion roller will squeeze the newsprint upon these parts 
and the ink will be transferred from the shoulder to the 
paper. The same is true of a shallow plate. 

What happens with a fine-screen cut also is true of a 
line cut wherein lines, be they in black or white, are too 
close together. If too close, they form a well that soon 
fills with ink and offsets upon the newsprint. But when 
the space between the lines is wide and open, then the 
ink has a place to go; the paper, pressed down, cannot be 
pressed down far enough to pick up the surplus ink. 

This consideration should be kept in mind when type 
is selected to convey an advertising message. If the type 
is small, or if the openings in the “a” or “e” are too small, 
the ink eventually will fill in and the openings in the 
letters will not be seen. Very fine serifs or hairlines may 
break down, or the ink may accumulate on both sides of 
the line and the pressure will pick it up; the fine lines 
may reproduce as thickened lines. 

These limitations of the newspaper printing process 
explain why you can tell how a cut will look in a news¬ 
paper only by estimating on the basis of long experience, 
or by actually running the cut in the press for a long time, 
a very expensive, almost prohibitive test. 

We at The Times have always believed that by study¬ 
ing the limitations of the process of newspaper printing,, 
formulas could be developed which, if applied in the prep¬ 
aration of copy intended for newspaper printing, would 
compensate for this loss in reproduction quality. With 
this in mind, we are constantly experimenting. In one 
of our tests I took the best half-tone reproduction I could 
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find in our newspaper columns. I took the original en¬ 
graving and, cutting out a small portion, made a micro¬ 
photograph. After I had this enlargement checked for 
accuracy, a careful engraving was made and proofs of it 
were pulled on coated and on newspaper stock for com¬ 
parison. These are shown in Fig. 52. Notice how the 
high-light dot thickened on the newsprint proof and how 
other areas changed shape. These differences are caused 
only by the change in the paper stock. 

Then, under the most careful supervision, a matrix 
was made of the plate, then a stereotype cast. Proofs 
were pulled on news stock and compared with the previ¬ 
ous proofs. This also is illustrated in Fig. 52. You will 
note that because of the limitations of matrix molding 
and stereotype casting, the loss in dot formation is quite 
marked. Then I clipped the excellent half tone from the 
newspaper and enlarged the same area we were studying. 
It is hard to believe that the half-tone dots of so gcod a 
reproduction go through so great a change on the news¬ 
paper press. It emphasizes the importance of proper re¬ 
production material. Had the original been less sharp 
or the dots less contrasting, the loss in the newspaper 
would have been much greater. It is also a tribute to 
newspaper printers that they, in spite of these limitations, 
can produce such excellent printing results. 

One further difference in the method of the news¬ 
paper printing should be understood by the production 
worker, and that is the difference between the second- 
and first-impression pages. Newspapers, as was explained, 
are printed on both sides of the paper in one operation. 
Actually, however, as the paper travels in a continuous 
ribbon through the press, first one side of the paper is 
printed on one set of cylinders and then the paper travels 
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THE HALF-TONE DOT IN NEWSPAPER PRINTING 



A. CUT ON COATED 
The half-tone dots as they 
actually are. Proof care¬ 
fully pulled on coated 
stock and enlarged. 



B. CUT ON NEWSPRINT 
Dots flatten and fill on 
newsprint. Same section 
as A pulled on newsprint 
and enlarged. 



C. STEREOTYPE ON 
NEWSPRINT 

Stereotyping doesn’t help. 
The dots lose some of 
their solidity when the 
plate is stereotyped. 



D. REPRODUCTION IN 
NEWSPAPER 

The identical half-tone 
screen dots as they ap¬ 
peared in the newspaper. 


PIG. 52. LINE REPRODUCTIONS OF A SECTION OF A WELL- 
PRINTED HALF TONE AS IT GOES THROUGH PROCESS. 
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around another set of cylinders and the reverse side is 
printed; all within the same press unit. See Fig. 53. 

News ink, which is almost instantly absorbed by the 
newsprint, consists chiefly of carbon and oil. What hap¬ 
pens is that nearly all the oil is absorbed by the newsprint 
and most of the carbon remains on the surface of the 
paper. Now visualize one side of the paper in the press 
already printed. This side, which just received the first 
impression, then travels to the second impression cylin¬ 
der to receive the printing on its reverse side. During 
this operation of the second printing, the inked plate is 
squeezed onto the newspi'int, thus completing the print¬ 
ing of both sides. This second squeeze causes some carbon 
from the first printing to be transferred onto the blanket 
of the second impression cylinder. Naturally, the carbon 
does not stay on the blanket, but offsets onto the paper 
during contact. On this account the printing on the first- 
impression page cannot be as good as the printing on the 
second-impression page. It often affects the clarity of 
the printing and increases strike-through. 

Half the pages in the newspaper must be first-im¬ 
pression pages as they cannot be printed blank and the 
printing must go forward as a continuous process. There 
is nothing the printer can do about it. For years news¬ 
papers and press engineers have studied this problem 
with little progress. It still is the greatest question of 
newspaper reproduction requiring a solution. But there 
is something the production worker can do about it. The 
first requisite is in copy preparation. The second is not 
to tie the newspaper down to a right- or a left-hand page. 
If you have an important half tone, the thing to do is 
to let the newspaper print it on the best printing page 
it can find for it, and give the newspaper an option of 
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FIG. 53. DIAGRAM OF A NEWSPAPER PRINTING PRESS UNIT. 

Press is composed of many such units with the addition of collating, 
folding and delivery mechanism. Note first and second impression. 


several days. If its make-up men cannot position your 
ad favorably one day, they may the next. 

How can a second-impression page be told from a 
first-impression page? This is a question that I am 
often asked, but if the printing is so good that it is diffi¬ 
cult to tell which is which, I do not see why one should 
wish to know. However, the answer for The New York 
Times and for those newspapers where every attention 
is given to Page 1, the show window of the newspaper, 
is very simple. As we want that page to look its best 
under any possible circumstances, we make that a second- 
impression page. From that clue, it is possible to 
identify every page in the newspaper. 

Take your newspaper, open it at the center fold, and 
place it down, flat on the table, with Page 1 and the back 
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page facing you. Every page that faces up is a second- 
impression page. Every page that faces down is a first- 
impression page—like Page 2 and the next to the last 
page. The pages facing up received the final impres¬ 
sion before the completely printed newspaper went into 
the folding mechanism. There are a few exceptions to 
this rule, as when a half sheet is slipped in, but by and 
large it provides a simple and useful means of telling 
second-impression from first-impression pages. 

Let me repeat that speed is the prime factor in news¬ 
paper printing. It is what readers and advertisers de¬ 
mand and what the newspapers must fulfill. Type is 
set and cuts are engraved and both are assembled in 
record time. The ink used is selected for its drying 
qualities rather than its brilliance. The paper employed 
must not be calendared or finished, for It must have the 
necessary qualities of absorption. The processes like 
stereotyping are chosen for their speed and reliability. 
And the presses used are the fastest printing presses 
made and they are run at top speed. 

It is a common thing to send fifteen pages to press 
in ten minutes, allowing but a few seconds to a page, and 
then as many as ten presses begin to grind in a few 
minutes’ time. In a newspaper plant such as that of 
The New York Times there are eighty-eight printing- 
press units equipped with twenty-six folders. A press¬ 
room with a capacity of 670,000 24-page papers per hour, 
running at a speed of 50,000 per hour or thirteen or four¬ 
teen 24-page papers per second. Everything must, there¬ 
fore, be geared and timed so that all operations will be 
performed with smoothness and efficiency. By this means 
last-minute news is printed with lightning speed and the 
newspaper fulfills its first duty to the reader. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

Monotone Rotogravure 




O f all fast-printing photomechanical processes of re¬ 
production none produces such rich and satisfying 
results as rotogravure. The reason for this excellence is 
explained by the method of printing. For rotogravure is 
printed by the intaglio process, and one of the main 
advantages of intaglio printing is that the amount of ink 
that can be transferred from the printing surface to the 
paper is considerable, thus producing deep, beautiful 
tones. 

The question that naturally arises is, “What is the 
intaglio process?” 

Basically, there are three main methods of printing 
and intaglio is one of them. The other two methods are 
known as “letterpress” and “planographic.” Most print¬ 
ing is done by the letterpress process, which is the method 
explained in previous chapters. In letterpress the printing 
surface is in relief; it is a raised surface that may be 
carved out of a block of wood, as it was in the beginning; 
or it may be cast pieces of type, or it may be a metal 
plate. The raised surface, as has been explained, is coated 
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with ink by an ink roller and the impression is trans¬ 
ferred from the inked surface to the paper stock. 

The second method is that of planographic or surface 
printing. This includes lithography and its variations, 
photolithography and offset. While it has no place at 
present in a course on newspaper printing, it is an im¬ 
portant process and deserves some attention here. Briefly, 
the planographic method is based on the principle that 
grease and water do not mix. 

For example, suppose we take the flat surface of a 
smooth stone, or a sheet of zinc or aluminum, the surface 
of which has been specially treated so that it can hold 
greasy ink and water. If an image is drawn upon the 
surface with crayon, paint or ink, containing a mixture 
of grease, and then the surface is rolled up with water, 
the moisture will be rejected from the greasy image be¬ 
cause grease and water do not mix. However, the mois¬ 
ture will be retained on the areas where there is no 
grease. Now if the surface is rolled up again with a 
second roller, and this one charged with greasy ink, the 
water-bearing areas, will reject the greasy ink, but the 
grease in the image will retain the ink because of the 
affinity of grease in both design and ink. We could now 
obtain a printed copy of the image by placing a piece of 
paper on the surface and applying pressure. Thus the 
image is transferred from the surface to the paper. Pho¬ 
tolithography and offset are developments of lithography, 
but our explanation, brief as it is, is intended to give 
the reader only the basic principle of the planographic 
printing process. 

The third method is intaglio or subsurface printing. 
The word “intaglio” (pronounced in-tal-yo according to 
the dictionaries, but in-tag-lio, with the hard g, in the 
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trade) means “cut in”; the printing surface is cut into 
the surface of the printing material. Whereas in letter- 
press the printing surface is raised as in type or a rub¬ 
ber stamp, in intaglio the printing sm'face is sunk below 
the surface of the plate. 

If one were to take a sheet of metal, preferably cop¬ 
per, and with a pointed tool cut a line into the surface 
of the copper, the line could be made to print by a few 
simple operations. The surface would have to be flooded 
with ink so that the ink sank into the groove of the line. 
Then the surface would have to be wiped carefully so 
that the ink would remain only in the embedded line. 
A sheet of paper could then be placed on the surface of 
the copperplate and pressure applied, which would force 
the ink from the recessed line onto the paper. The deeper 
the groove, provided it were not too deep, the thicker 
would be the layer of ink. 

Brief as this simple explanation is, it describes the 
principle of copperplate printing, one of the several 
types of intaglio printing. 

As a means of remembering the basic principles of 
the three printing methods, an analogy with train trans¬ 
portation has been suggested: letterpress is not unlike 
the elevated railway, for it is above the surface; plano¬ 
graphic printing is, like the street car, on the surface; 
and intaglio can be compared with the subway train, for 
it is subsurface printing (Fig. 54). 

Rotogravure printing, which is an intaglio process, 
has had a very interesting history, and one with which 
The New York Times has been prominently identified. 
It will help to fix the techniques of the intaglio process 
in mind if the history of its development is briefly 
sketched. 
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MONOTONE ROTOGRAVURE 

Until about 1850 or 1860 all intaglio printing was 
done mechanically. Then came Frank Talbot, who de¬ 
vised a method of producing intaglio plates by etching 
through a bichromated gelatin film. In 1879, about a 
quarter of a century later, Karl Klic substituted for 
Talbot’s film of bichromated gelatin a developed image 
in relief produced by the carbon process. He obtained 
the reproduction of the image by using lampblack 
(carbon) as the pigment. Today a specially prepared 
reddish gelatin surface tissue is used (pigment paper), 
but it is still referred to as “carbon tissue,” the name of 
Klic’s material having survived after the material itself 
became obsolete. 

These developments made it possible to reproduce the 
image on the printing plate photochemically. But not 
until 1895 was the copper cylinder introduced as the 
printing surface, and then it took until 1910 to develop 
a rotary press on which the cylinder could be used to 
advantage. Thus a half century or more elapsed between 
the first development and the one by which this intaglio 
process became commercially practicable. 

At the beginning the process was known as “photo¬ 
gravure.” When, in 1910, the process of photogravure 
was adapted to the rotary printing press, the process 
became known as “rotary photogravure.” In time the 



FIG. 54. THE THREE PRINTING SURFACES. 

A. Letterpress (Raised Surface). B. Intaglio (Sub Surface). 
C. Planographic (Surface). 
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name has been contracted to “rotogravure” and later to 
“roto” or “gravure,” which has come to designate 
monotone (or one color) rotogravure. The process, as 
will be seen in the next chapter, has been further de¬ 
veloped to the point where the most beautiful color work 
can be reproduced, and color rotogravure has come to be 
known as “color roto” or “color gravure.” 

So we see that it took thirty-one years, nearly a third 
of a century (from 1879 to 1910), to develop Karl Klic’s 
process into rotogravure where, thanks to the rotary 
press, it could be employed in mass-production printing. 

In 1914, four years after the first rotogravure press 
was built, The New York Times, after considerable ex¬ 
perimenting, began to print the first rotogravure section 
in this country. This beautiful reproduction process, 
which previously had been the delight of a limited few 
because of the small production of which it formerly was 
capable, now gave enjoyment to hundreds of thousands 
of readers and provided advertisers with a new and more 
effective visual vehicle. 

The first rotogravure section, as older readers will 
remember, was printed the size of a standard newspaper 
page, in brown ink, and was included as a supplement in 
the regular Sunday edition of The New York Times. 
Soon other newspapers in various parts of the country 
added rotogravure supplements to their Sunday issues, 
and manufacturers and merchants everywhere became 
interested in making use of this new medium for their 
advertising messages. Here is where we advertising peo¬ 
ple enter the picture. The preparation of copy for roto¬ 
gravure advertising became a regular feature in adver¬ 
tising agencies, large department stores, and advertising 
departments of large concerns. 
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MONOTONE ROTOGRA VURE 

Both in monotone and color, tremendous strides have 
been made since then. In place of the four- or eight- 
page brown-picture supplement, we now publish every 
Sunday, and as a regular section of the Sunday edition, 
The New York Times Magazine. This is a completely 
illustrated interpretive' journal devoted to the great 
issues and trends of the times, which in appearance as 
well as content of art and text ranks as one of the finest 
in the world. Many pages are printed in color roto¬ 
gravure, and while most readers of these pages will be 
familiar with it, what is not generally known is that this 
publication leads the world in the amount of rotogravure 
advertising published. We also print in rotogravure 
The New York Times Book Review because the process 
permits the most faithful reproduction of selections of 
the art work that distinguishes American book publish¬ 
ing. It is the combination of art and text in this publica¬ 
tion, which is also a section of our Sunday edition, that, 

I think, accounts for its popularity. 

The development in rotogravure, of course, has not 
been restricted to The Times. Progress by other 
American newspapers, some foreign newspapers, and by 
the rotogravure branch of our commercial printing in¬ 
dustry is great. More and more printing will be done 
by rotogravure, both in monotone and color. Many of us 
believe that the surface has been only scratched, that the 
possibilities in rotogravure printing are enormous. On 
this account the production worker should be thoroughly 
familiar with the present development of the process, 
so that he can take in his stride the further developments 
that are bound to come. 

This excursion into the fascinating background of the 
process should help to add significance to the operations 
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of which it is composed. The first of these is the prepa¬ 
ration of the positive. 

The reader may remember that in Chapter One 
where we described photoengraving we divided that 
process, for the convenience of our explanation, into 
four stages: (1) The making of the negative; (2) the 
printing of the image from the negative upon the sensi¬ 
tized metal; (3) the etching of the exposed plate; and 
(4) the routing of the etched plate. 

In rotogravure it may be best that we divide the 
process, for convenience, into nine parts; 

1. The Negative. As in photoengraving, a negative 
must be made, on film or plate, from the original copy 
(Fig. 55). However, there is one important exception. 
The negative is in full tone; a screen is not employed at 
this stage (Fig. 56). 

2. The Positive. From this negative a positive is made 
as in Fig. 57. A positive is the reverse of the nega¬ 
tive, which means that the positive is like the original 
copy, except that it now is on transparent film instead 
of drawing board or photographic paper. The positive 
also is in full tone since a screen has not yet been intro- 
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THE NEGATIVE. 
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duced. The negatives and positives can 
be retouched when necessary. 

3. The Form. The positives then are 
assembled on a glass-topped shadow 
table as in Fig. 58. Lamps underneath 
provide the necessary illumination re¬ 
quired in handling the film positives. 
At this point the type matter is placed 
in position. Type matter for rotogravure is prepared by 
making a positive photographically—that is, a carefully 
pulled proof from the type is photographed, and from 
the resulting negative a positive is made. Or a special 
proof on a sheet of cellophane or onionskin is pulled 
directly from the type. This transparent sheet automat¬ 
ically becomes the positive. 

In order to bring pages in a given 
sequence, the material from which they 
are to be printed must be arranged in 
certain positions. Consequently, all pos¬ 
itives must be arranged in position in 
accordance with the required paging 
of the book. In letterpress printing the 
type pages are locked in a form in ac¬ 
cordance with the furnished imposition. 

In rotogravure the positives are gathered on a glass rest¬ 
ing on the shadow table, and assembled in position with 
strips of gummed tape. 

4. The Carbon Tissue. A most important link in the 
rotogravure process is the carbon tissue, to which we 
have already referred briefly. Carbon tissue is a specially 
prepared substance composed of pigment and gelatin, 
and comes as a coating on the surface of heavy paper 
backing. It is supplied in rolls and is unsensitized. 



FIG. 57. 

THE POSITIVE. 
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The rotogravure printer 
cuts the tissue from the 
rolls into sheets, and when 
needed immerses them in a 
solution of bichromatized 
potassium, after which the 
sheets are squeezed on fer¬ 
rotype tins to obtain a 
smooth, even surface as 
they dry. We know now from our experience with photo¬ 
engraving that the bichromatized solution has made the 
sheets of carbon tissues sensitive to the action of light. 

5. Exposing Carbon Tissue to Screen . While the posi¬ 
tives are being assembled on the shadow table into page 
groupings, a screen is placed in contact with a sheet of 
sensitized carbon tissue and exposed to light (Fig. 59). 
This photographically prints the screen upon the carbon 
tissue. 

The screen used in rotogravure is the reverse of that 
employed in photoengraving for a reason which is basic 
to the process. In photoen¬ 
graving, the screen used 
has opaque lines at right 
angles. Thus it produces 
upon the engraving raised 
dots as the printing sur¬ 
face. That is because letter- 
press, as I have explained, 
is a relief process. In roto¬ 
gravure we are using an 
intaglio process, the exact 
opposite of letterpress, be¬ 
cause it is a subsurface 



FIG. 59. SCREEN EXPOSED 
ONTO CARBON PAPER. 
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printing method. Hence the dots must become incised 
cups, to hold the ink. (The excess ink, as will be seen, 
may remain on the surface of the cylinder, for it will be 
wiped away mechanically before the impression is ap¬ 
plied.) On that account the rotogravure screen must 
be the exact opposite of the screen used for letterpress 
engraving. Instead of black lines, the lines are transpar¬ 
ent, and the spaces between the lines are opaque! Or, to 
put it another way, we 
have a screen made up of 
black dots with transpar¬ 
ent lines running at regu¬ 
lar intervals. The screen, 
of course, is finer than the 
one used in newspaper 
photoengraving, an advan¬ 
tage of the process in that 
it permits a finer screen 
to be used than letterpress 
on less finished paper 
stock. On the monotone rotogravure work of The Times 
a 150-line screen is used. 

6. Exposing the Positive on the Carbon Tissue That 
Has Already Been Screened. After the sensitized carbon 
tissue has been exposed to the screen, the positives are 
placed up against this same sheet of screened tissue and 
exposed to light onCe again (Fig. 60). 

The reader should be reminded that the photographic 
positives of pictures are in full tone. That is, they con¬ 
sist of the full gradation of tone values fi'om the pure 
white high light to the solid black, unbroken by any 
screen. When such positives are placed in contact with 
the screened carbon tissue and exposed to light, we wit- 



FIGf. 60. POSITIVES PRINTED 
ONTO SCREENED CARBON PAPER. 
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ness another instance of the action of light on a sensitized 
surface. The strong light affects the carbon tissue in vary¬ 
ing degrees. In the full transparent areas, such as white 
lines or pure high lights, the light strikes the tissue with 
full intensity. That portion becomes insoluble, waterproof 
and acid resistant, but in the portions that are opaque 
in the positive—that is, in the black areas such as type or 
solid blacks—no light enters, shielding the carbon tissue 
from the effect of the light on its surface. That part re¬ 
mains soluble. But in the tones between these two ex¬ 
tremes, light affects the carbon tissue in a varying degree, 
depending upon the density of the positive. Thus, we re¬ 
peat for emphasis, the exposure reacts upon the carbon 
tissue to correspond with the tone values of the positive. 
Where the light has entered full power, all of the gelatin 
on the carbon tissue has become insoluble. Where no 
light has entered, the gelatin remains soluble and later, 
in the next step, will wash away. Where the full light 
has been partially retarded, there the carbon tissue has 
been rendered partially soluble and will remain on those 
portions in a degree to correspond with the density of 
the positives. After exposure, the carbon tissue still is 
intact on the paper backing, for it has not been subjected, 
as yet, to the action of water. 

7. Carbon Tissue Is Transferred to Copper Cylinder. 
Carbon tissue has another property without which roto¬ 
gravure, as used until this day, would not be possible. 
The gelatin substance of which the surface is composed 
can be transferred from the thick paper backing to an¬ 
other surface, a property similar to the action of decalco- 
mania. 

The exposed carbon tissue is squeezed around the cir¬ 
cumference of a wet copper cylinder, face down (Fig. 61), 
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and then is revolved in hot 
water until the paper back¬ 
ing begins to peel off, trans- ( 
ferring the coating from 
the paper backing upon the 
cylinder. The water bath is 
continued until all the unexposed pigment in the carbon 
tissue is dissolved. Now we actually see the theory of the 
action of light on a sensitized surface take physical form. 
Where no light affected the tissue during exposure, prac¬ 
tically all the pigment is washed off the surface of the 
cylinder, leaving only the fine lines of the screen remain¬ 
ing. (This is the screen printed upon the carbon tissue 
during the first exposure.) Where the light reached the 
tissue to its fullest extent, the pigment remains adhered 
to the surface of the cylinder. But where the light par¬ 
tially affected the carbon tissue, some pigment is left on 
the cylinder, depending upon the amount of light that 
reached that particular area during exposure. 

8. Etching the Copper Cylinder. As the soluble por¬ 
tions of the gelatin gradually wash away (Fig. 62), the 
surface of the copper cylinder becomes exposed. These 
exposed areas are of the illustrations and type that are 

to be etched. (The parts 
not to be etched, such as 
spaces between lines, 
margins, and other areas 
commonly referred to as 
“white space,” are cov¬ 
ered with the insoluble 
gelatin.) It is the prac¬ 
tice on Times publications 
fig. 02 . etching ctlinder. to etch type work and 
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tone work separately; so at this point the portions of the 
cylinder that contain type matter must be protected. 
These areas are covered with paint like asphaltum, an 
acid-resisting substance, and the operation is referred to 
as “staging.” After this protective step, the cylinder is 
placed in a trough and the tone work is etched. The 
cylinder is revolved slowly while the etcher carefully 
pours the etching fluid over it, watching and judging 
every part of the cylinder as it revolves. The gelatin 
coating on the cylinder acts as a resistant to the etch¬ 
ing acid. The etching fluid penetrates the gelatin resist 
and bites the copper cylinder surface in varying depths 
corresponding to the proportionate thickness of the un¬ 
dissolved gelatin. 

After the tone work has been etched, we prepare the 
cylinder for etching the type. The asphaltum is removed 
from the type portion, and the tone area just etched is 
staged so as to protect it from the second etching. Nat¬ 
urally, now only the type or simple line work is visible 
on the cylinder surface and is ready for the second 
etching. 

As in the first etch of the tone work, where the cylin¬ 
der has been staged or where the full gelatin coating re¬ 
mains, the surface of the cylinder will be protected from 
the action of the acid. But where the surface of the 
cylinder is unprotected by either coating, the acid will 
attack the exposed surface of the copper cylinder. How¬ 
ever, we must remember that the sheet of carbon tissue 
was first exposed to a screen. The result is that every line 
or other black area is protected by a screen and this screen 
is evident when one examines etched type on the copper 
cylinder. Every area that seemingly is solid is composed 
of innumerable little incised cups that hold the ink. 
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Thus, in printing large 
masses, no matter how large 
the incised area is on the 
cylinder, no matter how 
much ink is carried, there 
will be no splashing from cylinder's" etched. 
cylinder to papei. 

After etching the line work the cylinder is cleaned 
and dried. The images now are in the cylinder, not raised 
but embedded, or rather incised, into the surface. The 
etched areas can barely be felt, blit the incisions are deep 
enough to carry the ink. The cylinder now is ready for 
the press (Fig. 63). 

At this time it might be well to point out that it is 
due to these operations that in rotogravure work there 
are no wait-order proofs. A proof of the type matter 
can be supplied, but not of the etching, since the whole 
cylinder is etched at one time in two successive opera¬ 
tions, for tone and line. Only slight cylinder correction 
is possible, because if too much correction is attempted 
the whole cylinder may be ruined. This would mean 
that all the text and illustrations on the cylinder would 
be spoiled and the work would have to be started all over 
again. And that cannot be done because the section must 
meet deadlines, or else the readers would not get the sec¬ 
tions and, as a consequence, both the newspaper and all 
of the advertisers would suffer. 

9. The Rotogravure Press. Let us go back to our 
finished cylinders, which now are mounted on the press. 
The press, as will be seen in the diagram in Fig. 64, is 
not an intricate one. Each cylinder revolves in a foun¬ 
tain of ink, the ink used having the consistency of thin 
pea soup. Resting on the etched copper cylinder is a 
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thin blade called the “ductor blade,” or, as some call it, 
the “doctor blade.” This blade wipes the ink off the 
surface of the copper cylinder as it leaves the_ ink foun¬ 
tain, permitting the ink to remain only in the recessed 
cups. 

The paper is threaded through the press from the 
roll and fed between the first wiped copper cylinder and 
an impression roller which gently squeezes the paper 
onto the printing cylinder. By suction the ink is drawn 
from the etched subsurface of the cylinder upon the 
paper. With one side printed, the paper, still in a con¬ 
tinuous ribbon, proceeds to the second cylinder, where the 
previous action is repeated, thus printing on the reverse 
side of the paper. As in the first instance, the cylinder 
revolves in the fountain of ink, the excess ink is wiped 
off by the doctor blade, the paper is pressed in upon the 
cylinder and, by suction, the ink is drawn upon the paper, 
which produces the impression on the second side. 

The paper continues on and is collated, cut, trimmed, 
and stitched. It entered the press as a roll of paper from 
the mill; it leaves the press as a finished magazine. 

Since most production workers and artists are un¬ 
duly concerned about the kind of copy that will produce 

the best rotogravure 
printing, it might be 
well to cover the sub¬ 
ject at this stage of 
our discussion. 

What is the best 
copy for rotogravure 
printing? Generally 
speaking, anything 
that can be sent to the 



FIG. 64. DIAGRAM OF A ROTO 
PRINTING PRESS UNIT. 
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letterpress printer or engraver can be sent to the roto¬ 
gravure printer. Each process has its own special ad¬ 
vantages and some limitations; one of the special ad¬ 
vantages of rotogravure printing is its ability to repro¬ 
duce with such beautiful results, and on that account it 
deserves the best art material you can prepare for it. 

The same rules of care and attention to layout and 
instructions apply to rotogravure as to letterpress work. 
Indeed, if it wore possible, even more care and attention 
should be given to rotogravure work, for the corrections 
that can be made on type in the letterpress form cannot 
be made in rotogravure—here you are working on a 
complete cylinder. Sympathetic as your rotogravure 
printer may be, you place him in the unhappy position 
of denying your request when you instruct him to “move 
this part up inch,” or “take out paragraph of type 
marked X and substitute new copy.” 

All art work and copy in one unit is ideal for letter- 
press, and so is it in rotogravure; only in the latter proc¬ 
ess it is doubly important that the ideal be realized. If 
you simply cannot supply your copy in one piece, pre¬ 
pare a careful dummy on which you can paste all repro¬ 
duction proofs of the type units in exact position. Then 
lucida your illustrations in the exact size and position, 
all on one sheet. 

In rotogravure the greatest amount of copy we get 
is photographs. As a rule, any good photograph suitable 
for fine-screen engraving will do for rotogravure. No 
finishing or special handling can be expected, for the pho¬ 
tograph will be reproduced on a long cylinder, not on a 
small copper plate. The photograph should be on smooth 
stock and in black. Rough-surface stock may give trouble 
by creating shadows or rough areas that may be repro- 
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duced. Sepia prints are not advisable because you can¬ 
not tell when a sepia color will come through as a strong 
black. The photograph should be made directly from 
the negative and should be of good quality. It is not 
good practice to use a print copied from another print. 
The details should be strengthened by having the artist 
retouch every area that you think could be helped by 
retouching. 

Once in a while we receive color copy for monotone 
rotogravure reproduction. An experienced production 
worker would not submit such copy, for he could not rest 
easy until the publication left the press and he could see 
what he was going to get. It is always best to have such 
color copy photographed beforehand by a man experi¬ 
enced in doing just that. Thus, from the color copy you 
get a black-and-white print, which can then be compared 
with the color copy. It will be found that by strength¬ 
ening certain areas and weakening others the black-and- 
white print can be made to approximate the color copy 
more closely. Send this corrected monotone photograph 
of your colored original to the publication. It will elim¬ 
inate all worry and guesswork. 

Occasionally, too, a proof of a half-tone cut is used. 
This should be avoided if it is at all possible. If the 
proof is from a coarse-screen half tone, let us say no finer 
than 65 screen, it may reproduce as a coarse-screen cut. 
But even here, there may be a time when the illustration 
may come through with a moire or pattern on a portion 
of it, or even all over it. This outcome depends upon 
how the screen on the carbon tissue meshes with the 
screen in.the copy. 

If the proof has been pulled from a fine-screen half 
tone, then the chances are that you will get a pattern. 
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You may retouch it as best you can, of course, and some¬ 
times you will lose the moire. But there are times when 
you do not. 

We have considerable experience with reproducing 
from screened proofs, because for our book-review sec¬ 
tion, where we reproduce photographs or drawings from 
books, often our editor cannot get the original copy and 
we have to try to use the half-tone insert. In copying 
the reproduction out of the book photographically we try 
to lose the screen. Then we take the print and do a lot 
of retouching on it, practically redrawing the whole pic¬ 
ture. This is done by men who have experience in doing 
that work. The strange thing is that very often when 
we think we will not get the pattern effect, we do. Then 
there are times when we are almost sure we will get a 
pattern and we lose it. This proves, I think, how unsafe 
it is to try to work with half tones in place of the origi¬ 
nal art. 

If reproducing from a half tone cannot be helped 
because all you have is a half-tone proof, be sure to 
caution your art director or whoever has the responsi¬ 
bility for the job, so that he may know what is apt to 
happen. For when it does happen, it will be on the 
cylinder and too late to do anything about it. 

The next largest quantity of work we get consists of 
wash drawings. These should be drawn on a smooth 
board and the same rules should be followed as in letter- 
press work. 

Photographs of wash drawings often lose the tones 
of the originals and turn out too harsh or streaky. Not 
long ago we received a photograph of a wash drawing 
for an advertisement from out of town, and many of the 
tones seemed to be lost—to the point where it affected 
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the details in the article to be advertised. Fortunately, 
someone who knew something of the product to be ad¬ 
vertised noticed the drawing. In his opinion it would 
have been a mistake to run the advertisement; the ad¬ 
vertiser’s money would have been wasted. The copy was 
in a week before the deadline; so we had time and wired 
for the original. The difference between the original 
and the photograph was surprising. The copy was good. 
It was just a matter of poor photographic work and poor 
supervision; no one in the agency checked the photo¬ 
graphic print against the original. 

Use of rough boards for wash drawings should be 
avoided. Recently we received a drawing on a very 
rough board and were curious to see just what results 
it would give. We had the time, so we photographed it. 
The coarse grain that formed the surface of the board 
came up in the print and threw very rough streaks over 
the whole illustration. It was a good thing we did that. 
We were able to retouch the photograph of the drawing 
and smooth out the bumps. Otherwise the reproduction 
would have been terrible and, of course, the production 
man would have been in trouble. 

Next most important in rotogravure work are line 
drawings. A little more attention must be paid to them 
than in letterpress printing. All black lines must be 
sharp, well defined and opaque. Of course this is a good 
rule to follow on line drawings for any process. But 
rotogravure printing will pick up imperfections more 
readily than letterpress, and on that account I emphasize 
this admonition. As we have just seen, in rotogravure 
everything—tone work, type, lines—is broken up by a 
screen. If the lines are not sharp and opaque, the screen, 
will break them up and they will appear ragged. 
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Now we come to type matter. Since all type in roto¬ 
gravure is broken up by a screen, naturally in the finer 
lines the choppy appearance of the screen may become 
visible. On that account a type face should be selected 
with rounded, even elements. Type faces with thin serifs 
should be avoided; use those that have stronger serifs. 
Small type should be avoided for the same reason. The 
smallest practicable size is 6 point. Sometimes we get 
results with smaller type, but there are times when we 
don’t. There is no point in taking a chance. Some print¬ 
ers recommend 8 point as the limit in the smaller faces. 

Special attention is called to reverse type. This is 
white type on a background of black or color. The small¬ 
est practicable size for this is 8 point, and some go so far 
as to use nothing smaller than 12 point for reverse type. 

I should say that 12 point is very safe. However, the size 
means nothing if the reverse type carries thin serifs or 
large hand lettering with hairlines. These will fill in. 
Keep your reverse type large and open. 

If you send your printer proofs of type matter on 
cellophane stock, they must be pulled by a specialist who 
does nothing else but that. Otherwise the printer will 
have trouble. In cases where advertisers cannot get this 
special service, we prefer that they have careful proofs 
pulled on a good dull white stock. We will photograph it, 
make a negative and then a positive, and use that on the 
shadow table. We would rather go through all these 
operations than take a chance on a proof on onionskin 
or other transparent paper that is not properly pulled. 

It is worth repeating that all the art work for roto¬ 
gravure printing should be in one piece and all the 
elements in one unit. This is true in relief printing as 
well, and I can point to more than one unhappy advertiser 
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whose grief changed to satisfaction when he began to 
submit his copy in one unit and, wherever possible, the 
same size. If this is true in relief printing, it is doubly 
true for rotogravure. The printing results are better 
because every worker in the process can handle the copy 
in one piece. In every stage of the operation there is an 
advantage. Moreover, it ensures the correct placing of 
all elements in the advertisement, for the printer just 
cannot go wrong. Another very important factor in one- 
piece copy is that it ensures against the omission of a 
unit. The printer cannot miss any part of the advertise¬ 
ment. Commonly we receive some copy, open the package, 
compare it with the layout and find that a unit is missing. 
We call the agency. No, the production man tells us, he 
checked everything himself and John saw him wrap all 
the units into the package. We must have it! “Well, we 
couldn’t find the missing copy in the package and it is 
not here,” we tell him. “We just can’t go ahead. We are 
sorry, but the question .of who lost it is now academic. 
We must have it, if the ad is to run.” An hour later a 
messenger arrives with the missing unit. We are citing 
this very common occurrence to point out that if agency 
men so frequently lose a unit—and it is not surprising 
when one sees how many units some ads consist of—it is 
certainly not surprising if we lose one or if the printer 
should lose one. Why take a chance? 

There may be times when it will be impossible to 
prepare all your units in one piece. As indicated in the 
paragraph on layout and instructions, send the layout 
with all elements in position and reduced to correct size, 
with reproduction proofs of type in exact position. Have 
your copy marked with the size, date of insertion, the 
name of the periodical for which the advertisement is 
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intended, and the name of the account. If the key number 
is important—and agencies take this very seriously but 
often forget it or, if they remember it, hide it in an 
obscure corner—it should be lettered in on the copy in a 
conspicuous place. 

Where a given advertisement must appear in several 
newspapers at about the same time and duplicate copy 
is not available, advertisers usually supply the publica¬ 
tions with complete photographic prints or one-unit 
positives. 

As many of these photographic prints or positives are 
made from the original copy as are needed to supply each 
publication running the advertisement. There are firms 
that specialize in this type of work much the same as 
electrotypers supply duplicate plates to letterpress print¬ 
ers. In the case of colorgravure, color separation posi¬ 
tives of the same original color copy can be sent to as 
many publications as are required to run a given color 
advertisement. 

Some rotogravure advertisers prefer to send positives 
of monotone advertisements rather than photographic 
prints. A good positive has an advantage, but to expect 
that, because you supply positives for rotogravure print¬ 
ing, you will get the same consistent uniformity as you 
do from electrotypes in letterpress is erroneous. In letter- 
press printing the electrotype is put into the form and 
you either print from it or mold from it. However, if 
instead of the electrotypes negatives had been sent to, 
let us say, twelve different engravers, you might get 
twelve plates somewhat different, because the etching 
and other operations may have produced noticeable dif¬ 
ferences in the results. Of course, with a small piece of 
metal the engraver can accomplish much in his finishing 
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department, but even then there will be a difference. 
Chemicals, machines and men, being what they are, con¬ 
tribute to this variation. This difference also is true of 
rotogravure. Moreover, here we must etch a large cylin¬ 
der, through the medium of carbon tissue, with a dozen 
or more advertisements on the same page. 

Rotogravure printing produces tones that are full 
valued, effects that are rich. But not only because some 
artist conceived and executed them, but because some 
production worker followed through and made sure that 
the copy supplied to the rotogravure printer was such 
as to yield the most faithful reproduction of the artist’s 
conception. 

























CHAPTER SEVEN 

Color Rotogravure 




T he reader undoubtedly appreciates that rotogravure 
has done much to advance the speed and quality of 
fine one-color printing. Colorgravure has done the same 
for color printing. No other fast-printing color process 
can match the richness, warmth and startling beauty of 
color rotogravure. Color reproduction in any process is 
a most interesting procedure, and to most of us who work 
with it the methods used in reproducing a piece of col¬ 
ored copy in full color comprise the most fascinating 
branch of the graphic arts. The steps taken to reproduce 
in color a colored piece of art or a color photograph, 
involving, as they do, the highest skills of the craftsman, 
are a matter for wonder to the layman and for admira¬ 
tion to the expert. 

How many of us have often placed a finger on some 
printed piece of color reproduction to feel whether it is 
the original or a copy of the original. That gesture is a 
sign of tribute to the skill of the craftsmen who made it 
and to the high level of perfection achieved in the devel¬ 
opment of color printing. 
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Broadly speaking, the preparation of copy for repro¬ 
duction by color rotogravure is no different from that 
for reproduction by any other color process. It will be 
seen, however, that for the final result, that is, the best 
reproduction of the color work, much depends on the way 
the copy was prepared and handled. 

Production workers, therefore, need to know not only 
how the process operates but the principles on which the 
operations are based. To this end, I would like to ask the 
reader’s indulgence and go back to the theory of the 
reflection of light. 

When we see an object, it is not the eye that goes out 
in some way and catches the impression. Light strikes 
the object and its rays are reflected at varying speeds 
and densities. The reflected light rays reach the retina 
of the eye and thus make a sense impression that is trans¬ 
mitted to the brain. 

All color is conceded to be the result of the brain’s 
translation of an impression from the sense of sight as 
received from light rays reflected from a given object. 
When one sees a black object, he obtains the impression 
of a thing that absorbs all the light rays and reflects 
none. When an object that is the subject of our visual 
exercise absorbs no rays and reflects all, we call it 
“white.” In between these two extremes are found all 
the degrees of light reflection to which we have given 
convenient color names. 

This brief review of the theory of reflected light as 
it applies to color has taken us into the realms of physics, 
chemistry and psychology. From these higher halls of 
learning we revert to the kindergarten or the first grade, 
to our first painting lesson at school. You remember that 
the teacher gave us a little metal box containing a brush 
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with three little cakes of paint—yellow, red and blue. 
Those colors, we were told, were the primary colors 
because they themselves could not be produced by the 
mixture of colors and hence they were called “primary.” 
But if we mixed these primary colors, we could get sec¬ 
ondary colors. If we mixed the yellow with the red, we 
were told, we could get orange. We tried it and—wonder 
of wonders—it worked. If we mixed the yellow and the 
blue, we would get green. By mixing the blue and the red 
we would get violet. And if we mixed the three primary 
colors, we would get brown. 

And the teacher told us, you remember, that if we 
mixed the secondary colors, we would get a variation of 
color. For instance, by mixing two of these, violet and 
orange, we would get an olive color, and by mixing some 
others we would get a light brown. There were as many 
variations, the teacher said, as there were possible com¬ 
binations. 

Thus it was, from a little metal box with three cakes 
of paint, we learned that by mixing the three primary 
colors we can get almost any color in the spectrum. And 
then we set out to use this marvelous knowledge. We 
made little sketches and paintings. We painted a brown 
tree with a lot of green foliage, a red apple with a little 
brown-and-black twig, lilies in shades of light and dark, 
landscapes that were ablaze, beautiful birds, and so on. 
One of those paintings is reproduced in the insert. Fig. 
65. It has almost every shade and tint in it. It is as rich 
in variety as a rainbow. Yet this is the result of mixing 
only three colors—the three primary colors (Fig. 66). 

Now let me play a bit on your imagination. With the 
multicolored illustration (Fig. 65) before you, imagine 
that you had the power instantly to extract the red and 
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blue colors. We know from our lesson on primary colors 
that all that would remain would be a yellow image 
(Fig. 67). Now, in your mind's eye, restore all the colors 
of the painting and imagine again that you can extract, 
this time, all the blue and yellow that is in the painting. 
What would be left for you to see would be a red image 
(Fig. 68). Continuing this imaginary procedure, once 
more restoring all the colors, and by waving a wand this 
time, the yellow and red are removed from the original. 
Now only a blue image is left (Fig. 69). 

Up to this point we have learned two simple and 
obvious things about our multicolored painting: That it 
is composed by the mixture of three primary colors, and 
that if we could remove any two of them at one time, one 
of the primary colors would remain. 

Of course we understand by now that to reproduce 
any image a printing surface is required. How are we 
to get our printing surfaces for color reproduction? 

If an original color painting can be produced by com¬ 
bining three separate colors, then it is clear that a paint¬ 
ing or photograph in color can be reproduced by the 
same means. The problem is how can we separate the 
primary color images so that we can reproduce them on 
printing surfaces. 

Suppose we put a piece of multicolored copy in front 
of a camera and train the lights on it. The light rays 
reflect from the copy into the lens of the camera. All the 
colors are reflected—the yellow, the red and the blue. 
If the film is exposed, we would get a color record of all 
the colors in the copy, but we would not get a negative 
from which a printing surface could be made, because 
the primary color images have not been separated. 

To effect that separation so as to get a separate 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF FOUR-COLOR PRINTING 




FIG. 05. THE PAINTING 


FIG. 67. YELLOW IMAGE 

This multicolored painting 
is the result off three pri¬ 
mary colors with touches 
off black ffor accents. 


FIG. 09. BLUE IMAGE 


FIG. 00. THE THREE PRIMARY 
COLORS 


FIG. 08. RED IMAGE 





The printing plates from color separation negatives, 



FIG. 70. THE YELLOW PLATE 



PRINTED OVER THE YELLOW 



FIG. 71. THE RED PLATE 



FIG. 73. THE BLUE PLATE 








superimposed to obtain four-color reproduction 



FIG. 76- FULL, COLOR, 
FOUR COLORS SUPERIMPOSED 


FIG. 77. SECTION ENLARGED TO 
SHOW DOT ARRANGEMENT 

















TWO-COLOR PRINTING 



FIG. 78. TONE UNIT IN ONE 
PIECE 


FIG. 79. TYPE WITH OVERLAY 
FOR POSITION 




FIG. 80. TWO-COLOR SPOT 
PRINTING 



FIG. 81. COPY FOR TWO-COLOR 
SEPARATION . 
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negative for each primary color image, means must be 
found to shield the sensitized plate during exposure from 
two of the colors, while permitting the rays of only one 
color to pass through the lens to the sensitized plate with¬ 
out hindrance. The means developed for this are colored 
glasses or films called “filters.” 

The filters are placed in the lens of the camera, and 
it is these filters that absorb two selected color rays as 
they are reflected from the copy and permit only one 
color ray to pass through to the negative. One filter, for 
example, is the purple filter. It has red and blue in it. 
When this filter is placed in the lens, it shields the nega¬ 
tive from the red and blue rays as they reflect from the 
copy and permits only the yellow to go through. 

The green filter, composed of blue and yellow, absorbs 
these two color rays and permits only the red to reach 
the negative. The orange filter, a combination of yellow 
and red, absorbs these color rays and allows only the 
blue to come through. For the key color most color pho¬ 
tographers make the exposure with a succession of each 
of the filters mentioned. This gives some separation value 
and still holds all the tone variations of the key color. 

A separate sensitized plate is used for each exposure, 
through each filter. Thus, by the use of a different filter 
we produce a separate negative for each color, and each 
negative is a separate record of one of the primary colors 
in the copy. 

Because it seems so simple and easy, this description 
of the first step of process engraving may make the 
reader think that it is a short, safe and inexpensive 
process. That is not true. In color separation, as in many 
other techniques that we use in our daily lives, there is 
a vast difference between theory and practice. 
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Theoretically, by using the proper lights, filters, 
lenses, focal distances, and panchromatic plates or films 
in correctly timed exposures, it should be possible to 
separate definitely the three primary colors and record 
the color values correctly on the respective negatives. 
But the rays of color light that reflect from the copy 
through the lens to the negative travel in different ratios 
—that is, at different speeds. The light rays of one color 
travel faster or slower than the light rays of another 
color. Moreover, the colors that we use in our art work 
are not pure. Photographic dyes are not pure. The colors 
in the filters are not pure. I doubt whether anyone knows 
what constitutes pure color. 

Because pi’actice can only approximate theory, the 
engraver is obliged to seek, by making adjustments in the 
operations of the process, to ovei'come the deficiencies as 
well as he may. When a colored painting or photograph 
is mounted before the camei'a, he judges, fi'om his ex¬ 
perience, how long an exposure he must give each color 
in order to achieve a photographic record as close to its 
tx’ue color value as possible. Since this is a matter of 
judgment, it is almost impossible to record the precise 
color wanted in its exact ratio to the other colors. 

This judgment is difficult to exercise even in one- 
color half-tone photoengraving, as I pointed out earlier. 
The engraver may get varying results from the same 
piece of copy in half-tone engraving. Now if this hazard 
occurs when you are dealing with black-and-white copy, 
how much more difficult is the operation when you are 
dealing with copy composed of the three primary colors. 
Even if the engraver should judge correctly the values 
of the colors, the separation would not be pei'fect, be¬ 
cause, as I noted, the filters themselves are not in pure 
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color. For example, some judge that the purple filter for 
the yellow negative is only about 60 per cent correct; 
that the green filter for the red negative is about 40 per 
cent correct. The filter for the blue negative is about the 
best, but not more than about 80 per cent correct. 

Consequently, when the negatives are finished there 
is considerable correction necessary. Sometimes the reds 
are too strong. Sometimes other colors are too strong 
or some are too weak. Correction is made by retouching 
on the color negatives and later on the positives and the 
printing surface. 

Then there is a fourth color. This is the key color 
that we use in printing the text. In The New York Times 
Magazine it is black because the text is believed to be 
the most readable when printed in black. In some period¬ 
icals it may be brown. The key color adds depth, rich¬ 
ness and emphasis to the color details when it is used in 
combination with the primary colors. 

This fourth color is called the “key color” because it 
serves as the key to strike register. Visualize a page 
advertisement in The New York Times Magazine. The 
lower half of the color advertisement is in text, the upper 
half is in full color. Obviously the text must be printed 
in black ink and in its proper position on the page. In 
the actual press operation of the printing process the 
black ink comes last. Yet the colors must print over each 
other in proper register, from the first to the last, and the 
black plate, which is last, must be properly placed on the 
page. So the black plate is regarded as the key and all 
positives are assembled and all plates are made, and their 
positions arranged, so as to be in alignment with the key. 

The four color-separation negatives, of course, are 
only color records of the primary colors in the original 
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copy. They are not in color and to the eye look like any 
other photographic negatives. 

As I have indicated, some of the color and photo¬ 
graphic loss in the negatives can be restored by retouch¬ 
ing and the corrections may sometimes take several days. 
The negatives then are grouped together and set up on 
the shadow table in accordance with the layout or 
dummy. If there are a number of four-color elements in 
one four-color advertisement, a control glass is used. The 
control glass is a means of grouping all elements of one 
color into one unit and thus obtaining positives of each 
primary color with all elements for that particular color 
in one glass. To accomplish this an extra negative is 
made from each subject in the advertisement and set up 
in position. Then everything is painted out except the 
register marks. From this setup, with only the register 
marks on them, four control positives are made bearing 
only the register marks. 

The retouched negatives of each primary color, in 
their turn, are laid upon this control glass in contact with 
the register marks. This added operation is undertaken 
to assure exact register of all the elements in the adver¬ 
tisements. It is a slow and expensive procedure. 

When ready, all the retouched negatives are assem¬ 
bled, grouped together in accordance with the dummy 
or layout, and then positives are made. The positives are 
retouched for more corrections and then leave the gallery 
for the layout department, where they are grouped to¬ 
gether with other advertisements of the same form. The 
positives of the key color are the first to be put in posi¬ 
tion on the glass-topped shadow table and fastened to 
each other to become one whole sheet. On these the 
craftsman superimposes the positives of another color 
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in register. Exactly the same procedure is followed with 
the second color as with the key color. The key color 
underneath acts as a guide, for the light underneath the 
shadow table permits the operator to place the page 
positives of the second color in exact register with the 
key. Now you have two whole sheets of positives, each 
a complete unit, but still kept on the shadow table to 
assure register of the following positives. The third and 
fourth color units are handled the same way, and when 
you are through for each form you have four sheets, one 
sheet for each primary color in that particular form. 

When the positives are ready, the all-important step 
in rotogravure still remains—the positives must be 
printed upon sheets of sensitized carbon tissue, the same 
as those used in monotone rotogravure, a sheet of carbon 
tissue for each form of positives. 

The reader now will understand that four cylinders, 
one for each color, are prepared and etched. The prepa¬ 
ration of the cylinders, transfer of the carbon tissue, 
etching, etc., is not unlike monotone rotogravure. The 
color cylinders are mounted on the color end of the roto¬ 
gravure press, and each cylinder revolves in a fountain 
of ink that contains the primary color in which it is to 
print. The black or the key cylinder is mounted on the 
other end of the press. As the paper travels through the 
press from the roll, it goes, ribbon fashion, from cylinder 
to cylinder. The first color that strikes the paper is the 1 
yellow, then usually comes the red, which is superimposed 
in exact register on the yellow, resulting in an orange 
image. Now the paper bearing the impression of the 
yellow and red (orange) reaches the blue cylinder, and 
this third color is superimposed upon the other two 
colors. Then comes the key, superimposing the fourth 
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color. At this stage, it might be well for the reader to 
study again the color insert beginning with Fig. 65. 

The color rotogravure press is, in principle, the same 
as the monotone except that it has so many innovations 
to accommodate color that it is the fastest color press 
we have today—and the most highly developed. Fig¬ 
ure 82 shows a diagram of the rotogravure color press. 

To simplify the explanation of this color process, we 
have reserved for this part of our discourse some neces¬ 
sary discussion of the screen as it applies to color roto¬ 
gravure. 

There are two methods of printing the screen upon 
the carbon tissue. One is the conventional method as ex¬ 
plained in monotone rotogravure, the other is the Dultgen 
method, named after its inventor, Arthur Dultgen of 
New York City, and used by many publications including 
The New York Times. 

If you remember, in conventional gravure we make 
a continuous (full) tone negative and then a continuous 
(full) tone positive. It is this positive that is printed 
upon a sheet of carbon tissue that has already been ex¬ 
posed to a screen. 

In the Dultgen process, two positives are made from 
each continuous tone negative. One positive is in con¬ 
tinuous tone, somewhat as in conventional gravure, but 
the second positive made from the same negative carries 
a half-tone screen similar to the photoengraver’s. Two 
such positives are made from each color-separation 
negative. 

For the Dultgen process sheets of sensitized carbon 
tissue are used that are unscreened. First the screened 
positives are placed in contact with the sensitized carbon 
tissue and exposed. Then the screened positives are re- 
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moved and the continuous tone positives are placed in 
contact with the same carbon tissue and in the exact posi¬ 
tion, and exposed again. This double exposure has an 
advantage. The half-tone screen in the positive produces 
a firm, definite dot, and the continuous tone positive 
regulates the depth of the dot. 

The difference between the two methods is obvious 
by comparison. A clearer view of the difference between 
both can be seen by placing a portion of a clipping of 
conventional color rotogravure and one of Dultgen color 
rotogravure under a magnifying glass. In the work done 
by the Dultgen method the screen is definite and firm. 
In the work done by the conventional method the screen 
has a grainy effect. 

It might be well to record here that regardless of 
the method of printing, where a half-tone screen is used 
for color, the dots that carry the primary colors are 
spread (Fig. 77), and the eye blends the several colors 
into the combination color; this is similar to an optical 
illusion. 

Another form of color rotogravure is two-color print¬ 
ing. In this one additional color is used with the key 
color; for instance, black, which is the key color in The 
New York Times Magazine, with a second color, which 
is one of the primaries—yellow, red or blue. 

There are two major classes of two-color work. One 
is known as “spot color.” In this a mass of color is added 
as a background or for emphasis, as illustrated in Fig. 80. 
The two units in which the copy came into the newspaper 
office are shown in Figs. 78 and 79. The position of the 
background is clearly indicated. All the type is in one 
piece. With copy carefully prepared by the production 
worker the operators in the plant cannot go wrong. 
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COLOR ROTOGRAVURE 

The other major class of two-color work is two-color 
separation. This is used for a type of copy in which two 
primary colors (or one primary color and the key) are 
blended together into a color effect that requires color 
separation for reproduction (Fig. 81). The process by 
which this kind of two-color work is done is similar to 
the operations involved in color separation for four-color 
reproduction. It is best to have the copy for this two- 
color work prepared with particular attention to the 
colors that will be used in reproducing the copy. 

In planning advertising copy for two-color reproduc¬ 
tion the production worker must learn from the printer 
or the newspaper what colors are available. Most color 
rotogravure plants, because of their press equipment, are 
limited to the three primary colors and the key. Conse¬ 
quently, for two-color work they can use either a black 
or brown (whichever is their key color) together with 
only one primary color, either yellow or red or blue. A 
few plants, however, are equipped to use a special color 
other than the primary colors, together with the key 
color. There are not very many plants that can do this, 
but it may be that the plants available to you can give 
you this option. Knowing how the plant is equipped, the 
production worker can prepare the copy accordingly. 

Throughout this chapter I have sought to state the 
primary colors in a single sequence—yellow, red and blue. 
It is always best to follow the color sequence of the plants 
that do your work. It will be helpful to all concerned. 
The color sequence for The Times Magazine is yellow, 
red, blue, and the key. Most color plants follow the same 
color rotations. At any rate familiarize yourself with 
the sequence of the plants that do your work, for color 
rotation is important, because if it is followed in all the 
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operations you will have less trouble and, as a general 
rule, better results. 

Color rotogravure is, as I said earlier, an ideal 
medium tor the reproduction of art work. The explana¬ 
tion that has been given of the operations in the process, 
and the various methods by which they are performed, 
should make clear, however, that while the process is 
ideal for art work in general, particular kinds of art 
work enjoy an advantage under this process over other 
kinds. There are five major classifications of color copy: 

1. Transparent water colors. 

2. Photographic prints in color. 

3. Oil paintings. 

4. Kodachromes. 

5. Tempera or opaque water colors. 

These will be discussed in the order of preference for 
achieving the most faithful reproduction. 

The first consists of transparent water colors. Roto¬ 
gravure is a natural medium for water-color work and 
achieves almost exact reproduction. 

However, a word of caution is indicated at this point. 
Water-color paintings are drawn with transparent or 
opaque colors. We are stressing here transparent water 
colors. Opaque water colors or tempera should not be 
used. Opaque white when mixed with colors creates tech¬ 
nical difficulties. For example, the pigment of most 
Chinese whites has a mineral deposit, and this affects 
the speed by which the light rays reflect back to the 
camera. If you paint one spot with a normal transparent 
water color and next to it, matching perfectly to the eye, 
you paint a spot in tempera using a Chinese white, you 
can see the difference in the separation negative. Al¬ 
though to the eye both spots appear to be the identical 
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COLOR ROTOGRAVURE 

color, in the negative there would be two different colors, 
one different from the other by as much as 25 per cent. 
By using the opaque white you change the frequency of 
the light rays as they reflect back to the camera, and you 
vary the ratio of the light rays in an unknown and 
uncontrollable proportion. 

The second major class of color copy includes colored 
photographs of various types. Color photography also 
depends upon three separation negatives and the oldest 
method is the Carbro print. It is composed of three sheets 
of tissue made by contact from special bromide prints 
from separation negatives. Each sheet is chemically 
treated to produce on exposure and development a pri¬ 
mary color. When superimposed the result is a colored 
photograph. Many regard the Carbro print as the best 
kind of color copy and, because it can be retouched easily, 
as the photographically most flexible kind. 

The second type of colored photograph is the chroma- 
tone. This is a somewhat simpler kind. A black-and- 
white print is made from each of the three separation 
negatives on special chromatone paper, a photographic 
paper with a treated collodion film on top. After devel¬ 
opment the collodion film is separated from the paper 
backing, bleached, and chemically colored. The three are 
superimposed—that is, mounted one on top of the other 
in exact register and dried. 

The third type of color photograph is achieved by 
chemical toning. A black-and-white print is toned with 
chemicals that turn the print into a colored photograph. 

The fourth and last type is that of wash-off relief, 
which is regarded by some as the most practical color- 
photography process. In this type of print three positive 
films are made from separation negatives. These are 
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treated chemically to produce gelatin relief sheets, thin 
in the high-lights and thick in the shadows. Each gelatin 
positive is then dyed in a primary color. The relief sheets 
are transferred to a sheet of gelatin-coated paper and 
registered. This type permits the making of duplicate 
prints in quantity at a fairly low cost. Progress in color 
photography is continuous, and undoubtedly new tech¬ 
niques are bound to develop, furnishing the advertiser 
with improved copy. 

The third major classification of color copy is oil 
paintings, and the fourth includes Kodachromes. On this 
order of preference there is a difference of opinion among 
the executives responsible for Times color work, and the 
several opinions are given here so that the production 
worker can decide the issue for himself. A plant execu¬ 
tive, an expert in color work, prefers Kodachromes to oil 
paintings, and his preference lies in the fact that oils, 
when lights are thrown on them, produce a glare or re¬ 
flection that creates difficulty in photographing. We, 
who look at this problem from the viewpoint of contact 
with the advertiser, place Kodachromes after oil paint¬ 
ings because the advertiser does not usually compare the 
object photographed with the Kodachrome interpreta¬ 
tions of it under controlled lighting conditions. The 
Kodachrome he approves under one of the vai*ying con¬ 
ditions of natural lighting may look very different when 
examined under controlled light. It is under the latter 
condition, not the former, that it will be reproduced in 
the plant. Consequently, whenever an advertiser holds a 
Kodachrome up to the light of his window, he gets a vary¬ 
ing result—depending upon the time of the day or wheth¬ 
er the sky is clear or obstructed by a passing cloud. 
Kodachromes compared under such conditions will not 
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COLOR ROTOGRAVURE 

match the reproduction. If advertisers made their com¬ 
parisons under controlled lighting conditions, this objec¬ 
tion would not apply. So long as they do, we who come 
into contact with the advertiser will put oil paintings 
third and Kodachromes fourth. 

The fifth group consists of color copy drawn in tem¬ 
pera or opaque water color. The objection to the use of 
opaque colors for rotogravure color work has been ex¬ 
plained above. The color printer most probably will pro¬ 
duce an acceptable job, but it may not approximate copy. 

While the process of four-color printing will repro¬ 
duce almost any color, there are certain colors that can¬ 
not be reproduced by combining the primary colors. Some 
colors such as deep royal purple, peacock blue, certain 
greens, metallic colors, and such, are not within the range 
of the primary colors. If in doubt, consult your color en¬ 
graver or newspaper. Very few, if any, know all the 
answers on color; so don’t hesitate to seek advice. 

It should be clear that in rotogravure there are no 
split fountains. All color advertisements will have to be 
limited to the three primary colors and the key. 

Just as in newspaper printing or monotone rotogra¬ 
vure, color tints sometimes also give trouble in colorgra- 
vure. There is no positive way of holding light tints uni¬ 
formly, or matching exactly, when running in two or 
more colors. As most of us have experienced, even in 
black-and-white half-tone work we have trouble in repro¬ 
ducing one-tone screens. The plate may be in the acid 
bath a minute or two longer, and thus print a little lighter 
than required. Or press conditions may cause it to print 
a little darker. Tints in monotone rotogravure always 
seem unreliable. For example, our editor sometimes likes 
to have type on a screen background for captions under 
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pictures. We try to keep the screen background as light 
as we possibly can so that the type will be sharp and 
readable, but if the cylinder is etched a moment or two 
longer, it will print darker and there is very little we can 
do to correct this. How much more difficult when we are 
dealing with color! 

When the copy calls for a two-tint effect, say a yel¬ 
low and a blue, superimposing one color over the other, 
a varying result may be obtained. Any slight variation 
in one color will give a different printing effect. It is 
safer to use one color as a background. However, if you 
are willing to accept an approximation of the copy, the 
two tints can be employed. 

Revei'se type, white type on a colored background, 
should be in one color. That is, the background should 
consist of one primary color. If two or three colors must 
be used, a type face that is large, bold, and sharp should 
be employed, for if there is a slight variation in the press, 
one of the colors may come into the white type and blur 
it a bit. If the type used is strong and sharp, such as 14 
point Gothic bold, for example, there is no need to worry; 
this face allows plenty of room for play. 

In preparing color copy, by all means try to have it 
in one unit. If copy in one unit is important for mono¬ 
tone work by letterpress or gravure, it certainly is im¬ 
portant for color work. In addition to the arguments that 
apply equally to letterpress and monotone rotogravure, 
color copy in one unit practically eliminates the possibil¬ 
ity of any element’s going out of register. 

Of course copy in one piece is not always possible. 
You may have a Kodachrome or an oil painting that you 
must use with other units. Or the advertisement may be 
scheduled for several periodicals in which varying sizes 
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require rearrangement. But it will be to your advantage 
to have your color copy in one piece whenever that is 
possible. 

Sketchy layouts and color break-ups with numerous, 
and often ambiguous, instructions tend to confuse. The 
importance of correct and accurate layouts should be 
understood now that you ax*e familiar with the opera¬ 
tions of the process. In color work everything must be 
foolproof. Expensive copy is being handled, copy that 
cannot be corrected very much. No question should go 
unanswered and eveiy detail in the dummy should be in 
size and in exact position. Color corrections on the cop¬ 
per cylinders, even if there is time, oftentimes are dan¬ 
gerous. A cylinder ready for press may have taken 30 to 
40 hours to prepare. If a cylinder should be spoiled at 
this time, the press run would be jeopardized. 

If photostats are used, they should be checked care¬ 
fully to see whether they have shrunken or stretched. 
Photostats may shrink as much as V6 of an inch and the 
printer cannot tell whether the change has your approval. 
A lucida accurately drawn from the illustrations is much 
safer, with all line work, type, lettering, and other ele¬ 
ments in exact position, on one sheet and in black ink. 

Where color is desired for headings, captions, tint 
panels, rules, or other areas in line, an overlay should be 
placed on the layout, clearly indicating exactly how you 
want the color split. 

Most advertisers experienced in handling color copy 
have adopted a foolproof method of copy preparation 
which contributes to good color printing and eliminates 
the danger of various elements not fitting when finally 
assembled. They have the layouts made up in the form 
of a “line mechanical.” That is, they mount all type, let- 
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tering, borders or any other line drawings, which are 
drawn same size, in exact position on a board in one unit. 
If the color part is,a large oil painting or a Kodachronie, 
an accurate lucida of the color illustration is drawn in 
proper position, as desired, on the line mechanical. 

Guide lines indicating size of tint panels, should they 
be required, are drawn in red ink with notation on mar¬ 
gin to delete. 

When copy calls for a color break-up, a sheet of heavy 
frosted acetate is taped on one end over the mechanical, 
showing the color wanted for lettering, borders, tint pan¬ 
els, etc. 

If you have a piece of color copy that is scheduled to 
run in a number of papers and has to be sent to all the 
newspapers at about the same time, it is necessary to 
send the color copy to a firm that specializes in color 
photographs such as indicated in the paragraph on the 
kinds of copy, or a house that produces rotogravure posi¬ 
tives. These concerns will make the color material and 
send them to the periodicals. 

The question often arises as to how faithfully color 
copy can be reproduced. How close can we come to re¬ 
producing the original color of any picture or object? 

Most of us who frequent art museums often have 
purchased color prints of paintings that were excellent 
reproductions of the original. These reproductions were 
printed by various processes, but each press impression 
concerned one particular color print or, at most, a few 
prints of the same color values. It involved only concen¬ 
tration on all details, from photography to plate making, 
which all color printers can do. Moreover, since each 
reproduction was to be printed separately, inks could be 
mixed to match each particular color problem. 
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The reader will understand that such a task is quite 
different from that facing the color printer who must 
print a whole form of color, containing perhaps eight 
or more subjects, at one impression for each primary 
color. He has to rely upon thi’ee primary colors and a key 
to approximate whatever colors the artist chose to use 
on all of the color subjects in the printing form. 

A few years ago the enterprising publishing house 
of Simon & Schuster risked a fortune to bring into the 
American home a volume of reproductions of the world’s 
art treasures. Art lovers will recall A Treasury of Art 
Masterpieces, edited by Thomas Craven. This beautiful 
and unforgettable volume, as the publishers put it at the 
time, “brought together for the first time the great 
paintings of the western world from the Renaissance 
to the present day. The paintings were superbly repro¬ 
duced in full color directly from the original master¬ 
pieces themselves—the most comprehensive project in 
recent publishing history.” The color plates and printing 
were done by the Conde Nast Press, whose reputation for 
excellent and painstaking workmanship is well known. 

Wherever possible, the plates have been scrupulously 
compared with the originals, and the publishers assure 
us that there has been no compromise with the highest 
standards of artistic perfection. Yet, despite the time, 
expense and skill devoted to this inspiring piece of work, 
it was impossible to match faithfully the original color. 

The constant comparison by advertisers of their color 
copy with the printed result in color has made me repro¬ 
duction conscious, and I always seek to make comparisons 
wherever possible. Naturally, I used A Treasury of Art 
Masterpieces, along with whatever other reproductions 
I could gather, for such comparisons. Often have I car- 
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ried this heavy volume to the New York World’s Fair at 
Flushing and to museums to make comparisons. (Unfor¬ 
tunately, it was at one of the museums that my well- 
marked and treasured copy was stolen.) To say that 
I enjoy my experiences and am delighted with the pleas¬ 
ure of comparison is too mild. The comparisons make 
my enjoyment of art more intense. 

But to say that I found faithful reproduction in most 
instances would be untiue. Nor did I expect to find an 
exact reproduction, for I knew that regardless of time, 
skill, and patience, this would not be possible with every 
color subject in a form. 

Here is another interesting example: Late in 1945, 
the publishing firm of American Studio Books published 
an exciting volume of sixty excellent color reproductions 
of originals in the collection at the New York Metropoli¬ 
tan Museum of Art. This unusual book, Masterpieces in 
Color, is a delight to all art lovers for it brings to them, 
within the confines of two covers, beautiful color repro¬ 
ductions of the largest selection of that museum’s treas¬ 
ures ever assembled in one volume. 

Again, I saw an opportunity to make comparisons of 
originals with color reproductions, and with the same 
results. Notwithstanding the excellence of the engrav¬ 
ing and printing, there is a noticeable difference between 
the originals and the printed copies. 

Mr. Harry B. Wehle, the curator of paintings in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, expressed a profound 
truth when he wrote in the foreword of Masterpieces in 
Color: “Each individual interested in paintings must 
have his own reactions to the color plates which repro¬ 
duce them. Lacking, as they still do, absolute fidelity in 
matters of color, texture and scale, such reproductions 
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almost necessarily give varying degrees of satisfaction to 
different beholders. To a very particular few the inac¬ 
curacies constitute a complete bar to enjoyment. .To 
expect fidelity in such printing projects is not within 
the limits of book publishing. 

Now if faithful reproduction is not possible under the 
circumstances just explained, how can it be so on a multi¬ 
color, rotary press, running at a tremendous speed and 
under the requirement of meeting a deadline? 

Every color printer strives for exact, faithful repro¬ 
duction and does get as close to copy as is possible. To 
quote Mr. Craven, who edited A Treasury of Art Master¬ 
pieces: “the ai'tist—the honest man who loves and pro¬ 
duces pictures—will confess that the best prints convey, 
in a large measure, the values of the original pictures.” 
Thus, while we may not always succeed in obtaining a 
faithful replica of the color copy, in a large measure the 
values of the original will be held, and the results should 
be a close and satisfactory approximation. 

The production worker should take his color problems 
in his stride. If a stickler turns up, do not get panicky. 
Again, I repeat, do not be afraid to ask questions. As I 
have pointed out, none of us knows all the answers to 
color problems; so it is reasonable to expect that ques¬ 
tions will be asked. The experts associated with The 
New York Times are always ready to help you with your 
color problems regardless of where your advertisement 
is to be run and they will always keep your inquiry con¬ 
fidential. Do not hesitate to ask them. Be careful and 
thorough in preparing your color copy; study the copy 
and the instructions. Make a careful double check before 
you send the copy on to the printer, and, above all, take 
no chances. Do not try to save a few dollars in the prep- 
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aration of a costly advertisement and risk losing the 
value of the entire insertion. Time and money spent in 
obtaining foolproof copy is insurance against loss of 
money and one’s peace of mind. 

And, finally, if someone brings you a badly-printed 
copy and points to your advertisement with a grimace, 
do not become alarmed. We print at the rate of from 
10,000 to 24,000 complete magazines every hour—on the 
fastest color presses in existence, enabling us to print 
interpretive and background material bearing on the 
latest news. With such speed, whenever the press accel¬ 
erates or decelerates, a variation in the printed result 
may occur. The printers are supposed to throw all badly 
printed copies into the waste. Every mechanical method 
of discovering imperfect copies, electric eye arrange¬ 
ments, and register devices of all types is used. In addi¬ 
tion, there are human checks—inspectors who examine 
the copies constantly. 

Yet no newspaper can guarantee that every copy that 
goes into circulation will be flawless. For in spite of all 
precautions, badly printed copies sometimes do get out 
of the plant, and if they do, one copy always has a way 
of falling into the hands of your client. If that happens, 
do not despair, just check further and you will find that 
nearly the entire run reproduced satisfactorily. Your 
client does not want a well-printed sample; he wants a 
well-printed run, and when he gets that and you can 
show him that he did, he will be satisfied with your 
explanation about the few imperfect copies that escape 
mechanical and human inspection. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

Art for Reproduction 


I n explaining the processes and operations involved in 
engraving, typesetting, stereotyping, cylinder etching, 
and presswork by letterpress and rotogravure, I have 
tried to indicate how far the skilled craftsmen employed 
in the printing plants can go in contributing toward 
achieving the printed result sought by the advertiser. In 
this chapter we are concerned with what the artist can 
do to help translate the advertising message as it was 
conceived by the advertising manager and his staff into 
faithful mass reproductions. Of course this means not 
only what the artist can do, but what his associates, in¬ 
cluding che production worker, can look for and try to 
get into his work. In the next and final chapter we will 
explore the possibilities open to the production worker to 
make a vital contribution to the end result, strictly on his 
or her own account. 

In any process one of the most overlooked and least 
understood factors in obtaining good printing results is 
the part original art plays in good reproduction. No mat¬ 
ter how careful or skilled your plate makers or printers 
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may be, if the material you supply to them does not lend 
itself to good results, you limit the quality of your print¬ 
ing from the very start. Hence, the proper preparation 
of art for good printing results is one of the most impor¬ 
tant lessons you must learn. 

The chief difficulty seems to be that in considering 
advertising art, we are inclined to view each drawing or 
photograph as though it were intended for exhibition 
purposes. If it is our intention to judge art as if it were 
to be hung in a gallery, then we should forget about re¬ 
production. In that case, the painting or photograph is 
the final result. It will reach the public as it left the 
hands of the artist. 

But when it comes to reproducing a photograph or 
painting, then we must stop viewing it as a museum piece 
and ask ourselves the question, “How will this repro¬ 
duce ?” The art work is no longer the final result. It is 
only the beginning of an involved and expensive chain of 
steps. No matter how beautiful the art may be, if it can¬ 
not be reproduced, then it fails in its mission. Need we 
argue further that art intended for reproduction should 
be prepared with that in mind? Naturally, if one under¬ 
stands the various processes, their advantages and limi¬ 
tations, he can go a long way toward meeting reproduc¬ 
tion requirements. 

So as to emphasize important facts at the most telling 
points, some suggestions on the most effective ways of 
preparing art work for reproduction have already been 
given in connection with the printing principles from 
which they derive. Consequently the rules for the prep¬ 
aration of art work for rotogravure and colorgravure are 
presented in the chapters dealing with those subjects. 

The preparation of art work for newspaper reproduc- 
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tion presents many difficulties that ought not to exist. 
Generally speaking, the majority of difficulties in the re¬ 
production of advertising art, as disclosed by complaints 
from advertisers and advertising agencies and by our 
own inspections within the newspaper plant, may be clas¬ 
sified in three main groups: (1) tones running together, 
thus obliterating detail in reproducing from photographs 
or wash drawings; (2) fine black lines or thin white lines 
filling in, thickening, or getting lost in reproducing from 
line drawings; and (3) printing material supplied by ad¬ 
vertiser or agency that reproduces unsatisfactorily even 
though it has been made from properly prepared art 
work. 

I call these sources of dissatisfaction to advertiser and 
newspaper “the fatal three.” If they are overcome—and 
they can be, by the cooperation of all concerned in depart¬ 
ment store, agency, and newspaper plant—most of the 
troubles that beset the production worker would be ended. 
They are easily remembered: wash drawings or photo¬ 
graphs, line drawings, and printing material. Or even 
briefer: tone, line, and printing material. 

The copy involved in the first of these groups is re¬ 
produced by half-tone engraving and consists of art work 
with different tone values. Let me emphasize that art 
work in which the tone values run together causes more 
difficulty, and more complaints from advertisers, than 
any other type of copy. 

If the copy is of a garment, such details as buttons, 
trimming, pockets, lapels, folds, and so on, may be lost. 
The advertiser calls attention to the photograph or draw¬ 
ing, which apparently is sharp and clear, disclosing, the 
disputed details, and then to the reproduction, in which 
the details are lost. This trouble nearly always is due to 
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the fact that in the original drawing the tones were not 
separated sufficiently. The proof of the cut on coated 
stock or even on news stock may appear satisfactory, but 
it really is not satisfactory for reproduction, and the 
printing is therefore imperfect. 

An actual example of this is illustrated on the photo 
gelatin insert “Art for Good Newspaper Reproduction.” 
Figure 83 is a facsimile of a retouched photograph as re¬ 
ceived from the advertiser by the newspaper. To the 
eye this looks like a sharp illustration. The buttons and 
trimming on it are fairly clear; the accents here and 
there are fairly sharp. Figure 84 illustrates how this 
particular piece of art work reproduced in the newspaper. 
Notice that both buttons and accents have been lost. 
This occurred because there was lack of contrast on the 
original between the buttons, trimming and accents, and 
the surrounding areas; the artist did not go far enough 
in his retouching. Whenever I see art work such as that 
shown in Fig. 83, I feel that every artist and production 
worker ought to have before him, in letters of fire, the 
motto, “The secret of good newspaper printing is con¬ 
trast.” By contrast I do not mean the addition of black 
masses, but rather the elimination of tones and of un¬ 
necessary details. One must realize that when the matrix 
of the page is pulled and the stereotype plate is cast, 
the lack of make-ready (soft packing), the speedy print¬ 
ing on news stock—one or all may cause details to fill in. 
Photographs should be so taken and then retouched, art 
work should be so drawn, that there will be strong con¬ 
trast between the various tones. Figure 85 shows the 
print properly retouched, and Fig. 86 is a proof of a cut 
made from the second retouched photograph. Had this 
second cut been used, there would have been no trouble. 
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FIG. 84. Newspaper reproduction 
from Fig. 83; advertiser dissatisfied; 
details and accents lost. 


FIG. 83. Retouched photograph. Should 
have more tone separation; more con¬ 
trast is needed. 





























































A STUDY IN TONE VALUES FOR NEWSPAPER REPRODUCTION 


A Graphic Presentation of What Happens 
When Reproducing for Newspaper Printing 



Newspapers do not print di¬ 
rectly from the cut. A matrix 
is made of the entire page from 
which a curved stereotype is 
cast. The curved plate is then 
fastened onto the press. These 
progressive steps tend to lessen 
the contrast still further. 



PROOF OF CUT ON NEWS STOCK 


Instruct the engraver to hold the blacks solid. Keep the highlights as white as possible. 
Drop out screen in any areas where pure white will help, using Kromolite. 

Where the range of tone values is close, as in the larger square, the gradation is lost. 
Where the tones are in marked contrast, they naturally stand out clearly. Draw with very 
strong contrast. 

Avoid great reduction in size. An actual-size drawing makes possible more faithful 
reproduction. Contrast and detail are lost in reduction. The greater the reduction, the greater 
the loss. Artists who prefer to draw large size should allow more contrast in their work. 

Wherever possible prepare your art material in one complete unit. 

Fine lines should be watched carefully. They tpust be opaque. They cannot stand much 
reduction. Where reduction is necessary, the lines must be thickened in proportion. 

Penciled lines are impractical. They are often lost in photography and the tone pro¬ 
duced when they are not lost is ihuch lighter than called for in the copy. 





























DRAWING FOR NEWSPAPER REPRODUCTION 


FIG. 88 

ORIGINAL 

DRAWING 

This is a careful copy 
of a drawing submit* 
ted for a newspaper 
advertisement. While 
the tone values in this 
drawing seem well de¬ 
fined, the details will 
fill in during the proc¬ 
ess of newspaper print¬ 
ing. Many of the fea¬ 
tures will not print 
clearly such as: pock¬ 
ets, folds, buttons, 
belt, etc. Compare this 
drawing with the chart 
on the study of tone 
values. 



Proof of cut 
of Fig. 88 


FIG. 89 


DRAWING FOR 
NEWSPAPER 
REPRODUCTION 


In this drawing sev¬ 
eral tone values were 
eliminated, and suffi¬ 
cient contrast intro¬ 
duced, to hold all 
details during the 
process of newspaper 
printing. 



Proof of cut 
of Fig. 89 


FIG. 90 

DRAWING 
SAME SIZE 

Some artists prefer 
drawing saVne size be¬ 
cause it eliminates the 
necessity of judging 
changes in tone values 
and line strength 
caused by reduction. 



Proof of cut 
of Fig. 90 


































SELECTING THE PROPER PHOTOGRAPH 
for Newspaper Reproduction 


The ideal newspaper 
halftone is a reproduc¬ 
tion of a photograph 
which is sparkling in 
appearance, has solid 
blacks for accents, 
highlights as light as 
possible, and yet holds 
all middlctoncs. 

FIG. 91 

This is a contrasting 
print, but all character 
in face is lost—washed 
out. Background and 
clothes could be re¬ 
touched if necessary, 
but working on a face 
often destroys likeness. 



FIG. 92 

Print made from same 
negative. Note differ¬ 
ence in face. Now we 
can use just enough 
retouching to help en¬ 
graver produce the 
best plate possible. 




Proof of cut 
of Fig. 92 


FIG. 93 

Background has been 
lightened so that head 
will stand out. Con¬ 
trast is one of the se¬ 
crets of good newspa¬ 
per reproduction. A 
few spots have been 
strengthened so as to 
hold up during process 
of engraving and news¬ 
paper printing. 




Proof of cut 
of Fig. 93 























REPRODUCING LINE DRAWINGS 

FIG- 94 



A. Lines drawn too fine. B. Lines widened for good reproduction 



C. Reproduction from 
copy A. Lines filled. 



D. Reproduction from E. Newspapers prefer this 
copy B. Lines hold in style of illustration, 

reduction. Details clear. 



Watch the white space between lines 
(Fig. F>. When white lines- reduce to less 
than 2 points, they may fill in. In reduc¬ 
tion white area loses, black gains (Fig. G). 



F. 


G. 


































art for reproduction 

A few years ago there was an epidemic of bad news¬ 
paper printing in New York City. All the newspapers 
were having trouble, and nearly all the stores were com¬ 
plaining. We knew what the trouble was, but the job we 
had to do was to prepare our argument so understand¬ 
ably and so convincingly that our analysis would be 
readily accepted and our recommendations properly fol¬ 
lowed. From experience we knew that the average artist 
objected to strong contrasts in his art work, yet that was 
our greatest need. To make our point, we prepared a 
series of exhibits which are being used to illustrate the 
present chapter. These exhibits were taken to each store 
and explained. As soon as the stores accepted our sug¬ 
gestions, the trouble cleared at once. 

Figure 87 is a reproduction of the first chart we pre¬ 
sented and which we captioned “A Study in Tone Values 
for Newspaper Reproduction.” On the right we show a 
square composed of a solid black, a No. 4 gray, a No. 3 
gray, a No. 2 gray, a No. 1 gray, and a pure white. When 
all these tones from pure white to black are found in 
juxtaposition in a piece of copy, the result would be as 
in the square directly underneath it, which is a replica 
of a proof of a cut on news stock. This is precisely what 
happened with the original photograph, Fig. 83, and ac¬ 
counts for the poor results in Fig. 84, both explained in 
the previous two paragx*aphs. 

Now study the square on the left of the tone chart, 
Fig. 87. Here every other tone has been eliminated. Con¬ 
trast has been introduced. There is no need to worry 
about the tones running together. The resulting cut is 
foolproof. After much experimenting we found that 
where the range of tone values is run close together, as 
in the larger square, the gradation is lost. Where the 
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range of contrast is marked, as in the smaller square, 
the tones stand out clearly. Please bear in mind that these 
charts show proofs of cuts. The loss becomes greater 
with the steps that must follow in newspaper printing. 
Compare these two squares carefully and the principle 
of contrast is seen clearly. We tried to apply that princi¬ 
ple in preparing Fig. 85. 

With the tone chart we listed a set of instructions. 
These instructions are worth repeating here, for if they 
are followed the best type of engraving for newspaper 
printing will be produced. It sums up in a few short 
paragraphs a set of rules that will guide the artist and 
production worker through many a stormy sea. Quite a 
number of advertising workers have these recommenda¬ 
tions posted before them. 

“Instruct the engraver to hold the blacks solid. 
Keep the high lights as white as possible. Drop out 
screen in any areas where pure white will help, using 
Kromolite (see Chapter Three). 

“Where the range of tone values is close, the grada¬ 
tion is lost. Where the tones are in marked contrast, 
they naturally stand out clearly. Draw with very 
strong contrast. 

“Avoid great reduction in size. An actual-size 
drawing makes possible more faithful reproduction. 
Contrast and detail are lost in reduction. The greater 
the reduction, the greater the loss. Artists who prefer 
to draw large size should allow more contrast in their 
work. 

“Wherever possible prepare your art material in 
one complete unit. 

“Fine lines should be watched carefully. They 
must be opaque. They cannot stand much reduction. 
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Where reduction is necessary, the lines must be thick¬ 
ened in proportion. 

“Penciled lines are impractical. They are often 
lost in photography and the tone produced when they 
are not lost is much lighter than called for in the copy/' 
It might be a good idea at this time for the reader 
to refer back to Fig. 52, Chapter Five, illustrating the 
half-tone dot in newspaper printing. 

Understanding the principle of contrast, we now are 
ready to study its application to an actual drawing. 
Fig. 88 is a photographic reproduction of the chart that 
followed the study in tone values. The top illustration is 
of the kind of drawing that gives most newspapers and 
advertisers much grief. To the eye it looks sharp and 
clear. But in reproducing for newspaper purposes, as 
can be seen, much of the detail is lost. Redrawn, as in 
the second illustration (Fig. 89), with every other tone 
eliminated, the art has contrast and, as is seen, the result¬ 
ing cut when actually printed in a newspaper will be a 
more faithful reproduction of the illustration as origi¬ 
nally drawn. 

The third illustration of the same subject, Fig. 90, 
has been redrawn “same size,” that is, the same size 
as the cut ordered. When large-size drawings are made, 
the artist has to try to approximate the final result, that 
is, he has to guess, because of the reduction, what the 
result will be. When a photoengraver looks at the large- 
size drawing, knowing that the tone values will run in a 
little, he has to estimate the tone value he will get. Re¬ 
ducing glasses are not satisfactory for judging loss in 
reduction because they show a sharp image which is 
misleading. Consequently, when a drawing is made the 
same size, much of the guesswork is eliminated. 
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There will be more on these features of copy prepara¬ 
tion later. Meanwhile we suggest that you turn back to 
these charts and study them again, remembering that 
the rules hold for all tones, whether in a photograph or 
a drawing. 

The same consideration applies to portraits or photo¬ 
graphs of persons. Quite frequently, although the nega¬ 
tive was of adequate quality, we receive a print in which 
the face is very light or washed out. It often is impos¬ 
sible, and inadvisable, to put features like eyes, nose, 
etc., on it by retouching. The retouching would be very 
obvious and often affects the likeness. In such cases it 
is best to make another print of the negative, trying to 
get all the quality and character in the face. Do not 
worry about the clothes, the background, or other un¬ 
important details which can be retouched without 
distortion. 

An instance of this is shown in Fig. 91, a reproduction 
of another chart we used with our advertisers. This 
exhibit illustrates the copy originally supplied and sent 
back, and the substitute copy, Fig. 92, made from the 
same negative, that produced the rejected print. If we 
had gone ahead with the original copy, we would have 
had to use a cut like the first one illustrated on the chart, 
with the face all washed out. It would have been a 
particularly poor job, for there is in it a big black mass, 
and the ink accumulated on the solid areas would be 
gradually pushed into the high lights and middle tones. 

The substitute copy, however, lent itself to treatment, 
as is seen by comparing the top, rejected print with the 
two bottom prints made from the same negative. The 
background has been retouched and the coat lightened 
and modeled, Fig. 93. It does not require any speculation 
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to determine instantly which cut will print well and 
which will not. Now compare this last exhibit with the 
tone chart, Fig. 87. 

There may be times when the production worker 
must reproduce a poor portrait photograph and has no 
alternative. To make the case specific, let us assume 
that the assignment is to reproduce a head from a photo¬ 
graph that is either too dark or too weak and washed out, 
and the negative is poor or even lost. We will also as¬ 
sume that no other copy is available and a drawing is 
ruled out. The print is a “must.” In such event the pro¬ 
duction worker has two things to do. The first is to re¬ 
photograph the print. There are some photographers 
who can do excellent recopying. By working with the 
reflected light, experimenting with different surfaced 
photographic papers, and other dodges, they obtain cop¬ 
ies that are a great improvement on the original. With 
the first print before him as a guide, the retoucher can 
carefully work over the improved print, accentuating the 
features, lightening black areas and strengthening weak 
spots. Given enough time, and with a guide before him, 
a skilled retoucher will produce a satisfactory job with 
little, if any, loss in likeness. 

However, if the photograph cannot be improved by 
copying, then there is nothing lost anyway. Let the re¬ 
toucher follow the same procedure as in the paragraph 
above, using the extra print as a guide. Naturally, the 
result will not be so good, but far better than if you had 
sent the poor print to your engraver without this special 
attention. 

The reader can see from the tone charts that on draw¬ 
ings or photographs the first thing to look for is lack of 
contrast. This is the biggest problem. Never forget that 
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the secret of good newspaper reproduction is contrast, 
the violent separation of tone values. Get the tone values 
as sharp and as contrasting as you can. And then beware 
of extreme reductions. Wherever possible, the drawing 
should be the same size as the original. 

There are a few department stores in New York City 
whose drawings, apart from the question of contrast, are 
most difficult to reproduce, yet the printed results, in all 
newspapers that carry this advertising, are very good. 
Some advertisers still harbor the suspicion that The 
Times and other newspapers have special engravers who 
handle nothing but this special art work, believing this 
to be the only means by which the newspapers could get 
the results with this copy that they do. The truth of the 
matter is that this art work requires no more handling 
than any other type; indeed, in many cases it requires 
less. 

These advertisers did not always get the good results 
they have been getting in recent years. There was a time 
when these stores were not satisfied with the printing 
results they were getting in The Times and other news¬ 
papers and the executives asked us to come down and 
talk the matter over. We did so. They did not want to 
make any compromise of quality whatever, but up to 
that point were willing to cooperate in any effective way 
we could suggest. We offered two recommendations, and 
I pass them along here. If these are adopted by other 
advertisers, they may be able to achieve the same results 
as the advertising staffs of the stores we have in mind. 

The first was to draw same size, because, as we have 
repeatedly stated, that removes many elements of guess¬ 
work. The artist need not guess, the photographer need 
not guess, the engraver need not guess. By comparing 
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the proofs with the art work we can tell exactly how 
much quality we have in a plate. 

The second point, and this too we have stressed over 
and over, was to assemble all the art work in one piece, 
to have all the art work drawn in one unit. The way in 
which this helps reproduction is clear (aside from other 
reasons already mentioned) if we consider what happens 
when the art work is supplied, for example, in four 
pieces. The engraver must make three or four expo- 
sui'es. Some may be good, some may be poor, each with 
a different tone value. Then, again, the exposures may 
not be made by the same engraver, each with a different 
effect. If the engraver has copy all in one unit, he can 
judge tone values better as he puts the job through. As a 
rule, the results will be good because he has only one 
piece of copy to worry about. If his negative or plate is 
bad, he can recognize it at once and will redo the whole 
job, not one or two parts of it. At the risk of boring the 
reader with repetition, I must record the important ob¬ 
servation that in most cases we have found one piece of 
art work, all assembled in one unit, gives much better 
results than if many units needing to be assembled later 
had been provided. 

The question of contrast did not enter into this dis¬ 
cussion, because these stores already observed this rule. 
Nor did our recommendations simplify the style or tech¬ 
nique of their art work. Even today this type of art is 
one of the most difficult to reproduce. To follow our 
suggestions meant some inconvenience and expense to 
the artists and executives of the stores, and much credit 
is due them, therefore, for their decision to accept our 
recommendations. We, of course, are happy to report 
that the troubles they were having with reproduction in 
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The Times and other newspapers disappeared at once. 
Because of this decision we were enabled to handle this 
exacting work within the deadlines of a busy, fast-mov¬ 
ing newspaper engraving plant with safety, and to get 
consistently good results in spite of the difficulty of 
the work. 

Now for the second major group of complaints on re¬ 
production : linework. Nearly all trouble from this source 
disappears when one analyzes the problem of drawing for 
line reproduction. In linework (as briefly discussed with 
relation to the tone chart) it must be borne in mind that 
unless the pen or brush lines are opaque black, sharp, 
and distinct, the engraver may have difficulty in holding 
them on the negative. Line copy that requires reduction 
needs even more care. Reducing thin lines tends to 
diminish them and parts of the lines disappear. This is 
true of linework whether the lines are white or black. 
Even if the engraver is successful in holding a thin line 
on the negative, it is difficult to retain the image during 
the process of etching. And if the engraver does hold 
the thin line on the plate, it may thicken, and thicken 
unevenly, or appear blurred, during the press operation. 

Where lines are drawn, whether they are white lines 
on a black background or black lines on the white draw¬ 
ing board, they will not reproduce properly if they are 
drawn too close together. If they are not drawn too close 
together, but a big reduction is called for, they may be 
brought together too close photographically. In either 
case the spaces between the lines may fill with ink. 
If the lines are wide open, they will form deep wells into 
which the ink will drop. If the space of a white line is 
not wide enough, or if black lines are not open enough, 
the ink will pile up during the press run in the spaces 
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and come to the surface. The paper will press down and 
pick up the excess ink. The inevitable result is bad 
printing. See chart, Fig. 94, Sec. C. 

A good rule to remember is that space between black 
lines of less than 2 points, or white lines finer than 2 
points in width, may fill with ink and cause offset upon 
the newspaper. 

In reduction, a good gauge is to think of a long picket 
fence. If this is reduced greatly, the widths of the white 
lines forming the space between the boards comprising 
the fence will diminish. Then you can almost see all the 
pickets coming together and forming a complete mass. 

Let us go a step further with the picket-fence illus¬ 
tration. If there are 6 points of space between each 
picket, and the illustration is to be reduced to half its 
size, the white space will become 3 points. The margin 
is a safe one. But if the space between the pickets in the 
drawing is 2 points, and the reduction makes it 1 point, 
the white spaces may fill in. Instead of having a picket 
fence, you may have a mass of uneven black. Fig. 94, 
Sec. G. 

Try to discourage the reproduction of type surprinted 
on a screen background. Sometimes, I know, we get 
some very good results in newspaper work. But the use 
of this device always invites trouble. We cannot guar¬ 
antee good printing when we have to reproduce type 
surprinted on a background. When a cut of this kind 
prints on a first-impression page, no one knows what is 
going to happen. 

This leaves the third major group of trouble sources 
for our consideration—printing materials. Every print¬ 
ing plate you receive should be examined. The depth of 
high lights in half-tone engraving is very important. 
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High lights should be about 8/1000 of an inch deep. We 
often reject plates that are less than 5/1000. That is 
about the border line. 

Care should be taken to avoid shoulders or other high 
metal around the type or illustrations. The dot or line 
must come down with straight or sloping sides. If there 
is an obstruction such as a shoulder high up, ink will 
collect there, and paper will be pressed to it and pick 
up the ink. You also know from reading the chapter on 
duplicate plate making that undercut or mushroom dots 
will produce imperfect newspaper printing results. 

As you have learned, the matrix has its place in news¬ 
paper printing, but for the sake of safety avoid its use 
wherever ppssible, particularly for small type or illus¬ 
trations containing half tones or Ben Day. 

Avoid plates that carry large black or dark masses, 
whether used within an illustration or as a background. 
The ink has a tendency to spread from the heavy areas 
and fill the high lights and middle tones. 

Learn to use the linen tester. That is the little magni- 
„ fying glass that is used in examining plates. When you 
first begin looking at plates through magnification, you 
will not see a thing. But after weeks or perhaps months, 
you will be able to see the shape of the dots, how they 
come down and reflect against the bottom of the metal. 
You will be able to identify the base from which the 
pillar rises, and study the sides and surface of the dots 
and lines that comprise the cut. 

Never attempt to vignette a half tone for newspaper 
publication. The purpose of a vignetted half tone is that 
the high-light dots on the end of the cut should fade 
away into the paper. For example, suppose a cloud effect 
is wanted. The dots gradually fade away and then they 
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are not seen at all. This is fine technique for commercial 
printing. In newspaper printing, an accumulation of 
free ink is likely to collect around the edge of the cloud. 
When paper is pressed down around the cloud, you get a 
hard edge of ink around that area and the effect often 
is very disagreeable. Avoid vignettes in newspaper 
printing. 

In selecting the most suitable copy and printing mate¬ 
rial for the processes that are used in newspaper repro¬ 
duction, play safe. The fact that you may sometimes 
succeed although taking a chance should not persuade 
you. While sometimes accidental conditions may produce 
good results with questionable material, why gamble? 
Why leave things to chance when it is just as easy to do 
the job effectively under controlled conditions? The path 
of failure is paved with many cases of men who took just 
one chance too many. Take no chances; leave nothing to 
chance; strive always to control the result. 

I would like to conclude this chapter with the request 
that you give the full story of each assignment to all of 
your associates and tradesmen, whether production 
clerks, artists, photographers, engravers, typesetters, 
electrotypers, printers, newspaper or ‘magazine execu¬ 
tives. It is a good habit to form. When your photograph, 
drawing, plate, or type is for a newspaper advertise¬ 
ment, tell them so. It may save you much grief and time. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


The Production Worker on the Job 




ow that we know something about the proper prep 



-*• ^ aration of copy and the various processes of repro¬ 
duction, we are ready to discuss the production worker 
at his job. We have introduced him to his tools. Now 
to teach him how to use them. 

The mechanics of advertising production and the pro¬ 
duction worker’s duties are not so simple that they can 
be mastered in a few easy lessons. No matter how intelli¬ 
gent the reader ljiay be, no matter how closely you may 
have followed this work and become a master of its con¬ 
tents, you still will have to undergo a period of appren¬ 
ticeship to learn many rules, facts, and details that ex¬ 
perience alone can teach, and in a way that you will 
assimilate and never lose them. This is a profession where 
you must begin at the bottom of the ladder and work 
your way up rung by rung. If the present work, detailed 
as it is, can shorten that apprenticeship, if it can help 
you to take full advantage of the privilege that is yours 
to learn by experience, it will have served its purpose. 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me record this anec- 
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dote: At one of the advertising courses I gave, one of 
the participants was a young woman, a beginner in pro¬ 
duction. Each student who fulfilled the requirements 
was awarded a certificate. At the conclusion of the course 
this young lady walked into the office of the advertising 
manager of a large department store and, certificate in 
hand, told the executive that his production problems 
were at an end, because Ben Dalgin at The New York 
Times had told her she now was ready to take over his 
advertising production department. Her opinion of both 
teacher and student was somewhat exaggerated. Success 
is not that easy. 

But when, with the help of this work and the guidance 
of older and more experienced advertising practitioners, 
you have learned and practiced the applications of plate¬ 
making, typography, presswork, rotogravure, and color 
gravure to advertising production, then you will be ready 
to take your place on the firing line. Speed the day when 
you will assume the full responsibilities of a production 
worker. In this final chapter we attempt to set out what 
may be expected of you as you progress toward that goal, 
as well as when that day arrives, when you are in com¬ 
plete charge. 

At the very outset I emphasized that you must know 
something about how your organization functions. All 
production departments are not organized on the same 
lines. In a small advertising agency, or small retail store, 
the production worker may be called upon to handle copy 
from the layout to the insertion; even the filing of the 
clippings after the advertisements have appeared may be 
part of the job. In a large advertising agency, or in the 
advertising department of a large concern, the produc¬ 
tion worker may be put on ordering engravings and elec- 
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trotypes and nothing else; or on estimating type and 
nothing else; or handling insertion orders; or the job 
may combine several of these or other duties. Then, 
again, in some agencies the production worker is called 
upon to do everything pertaining to production work, on 
assignment from and under the supervision of a section 
head. 

In some advertising agencies the production depart¬ 
ment must check and follow up the copy writer, the art 
director, and others, to assure that the material is pre¬ 
pared sufficiently in advance to meet insertion dates. 
Some agencies call this “forwarding,” others have similar 
names for the task. Very often production clerks are 
assigned to follow through from the conception of the 
advertisement to the insertion order because they under¬ 
stand the necessary steps that must be taken to produce 
a published advertisement. 

On this account you must learn how your department 
functions. This cannot be taken for granted. What can 
be taken for granted is that the organization of your 
department may not be precisely like that of any other. 
From my own experience I can cite instances of why, at 
the outset, you must learn how your department works. 
Let me quote one example: 

A very competent young woman worked in the pro¬ 
duction department of a specialty shop. She learned to 
handle her job from layout to insertion. Her instructions 
were to place her approved copy, marked for insertion, 
on the desk of her boss. He would check it and then hand 
it to his secretary who, in turn, would place it on an out¬ 
side desk, ready for the newspaper messenger to pick up. 
Her responsibility ended when she placed the approved 
copy on the desk of her boss. 
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This girl knew every phase of her work, her fame 
spread, and one day she accepted an offer with more 
responsibility from another store. Everything went well 
the first day on her new job. She followed the routine 
that had won her a reputation as a reliable and competent 
worker in her previous connection. But when* she came 
in the next morning she found that the bottom had 
dropped out of her world. She had placed the insert 
order on the desk of her boss, as she was accustomed 
to do, but he had not followed the copy through. In this 
store the copy was checked at the time the buyer ap¬ 
proved it. Then the insert order and instructions were 
attached ready for release to the newspaper. Here it was 
the job of the production worker to place the copy in 
the messenger box for the newspaper messenger to pick 
up. The new production worker did not ask about the 
routine, and she was not told. Under the pressure of 
daily work everybody took everything for granted, and 
the advertising message on which some of the store’s 
business depended went no farther than the desk of the 
boss. It remained there all afternoon and night because 
he had a late meeting, from which he left for home. This 
could not have happened to her if she had studied her 
organization and made careful inquiry into the routine 
of her department. The basic principles and mechanical 
steps, of course, are the same everywhere. 

When assuming their first assignment in advertising 
production, people often ask whether there is a formula 
that they could apply to each job that must pass their 
desk. The answer is that there is a yardstick and it is 
based upon common sense. Let us assume that you have 
carefully studied the contents of this book and have mas¬ 
tered the first two prerequisites, namely, you know how 
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your organization functions and also the advantages and 
limitations of the various processes of reproduction. You 
now are on the firing line, a production worker, and in 
need of a formula as a guide. Here it is: 

The yardstick of common sense is an inquiring atti¬ 
tude. Imagine yourself a great big question mark. As 
the copy and layout, or drawings or photographs reach 
your desk, ask yourself these twelve questions: 

1. Is this advertisement to be printed in a newspaper, 
or in a magazine, or is it to be sent out by direct mail? 
Then answer your question by examining the order, copy, 
and layout. 

2. Is my firm name on the copy, layout, and draw¬ 
ings? Am I sure my material will not be confused with 
that from some other firm at the newspaper office or 
wherever it is to be sent? This also ensures that art ma¬ 
terial will be returned. It is surprising how many pieces 
of copy are lost because the name of the agency or the 
store from which they originated was not on the drawings. 

3. What date is the advertisement to run? And is it 
indicated correctly? Often do we find errors in dates 
on orders, the wrong numeral with the right day of the 
week, or the wrong day of the week with the right nu¬ 
meral. Sometimes we find a confused date in the copy 
itself. Check your dates well. 

4. What size is the advertisement to be? Compare 
the size with the layout and instructions. 

5. Are all the drawings and other units here? Check 
all units against the layout and copy. 

6. Check the drawings, photographs, and other ma¬ 
terial, to see whether they will print properly. Follow the 
rules I have given you on the preparation of copy. 

7. Will the drawings reduce as the layout specifies? 
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Scale each piece of art and compare with layout. 

8. Did I specify on copy, layout, and art exactly what 
is wanted ? 

9. Are the instructions to the engraver and typogra¬ 
pher clear and complete? Reread and check each unit. 

10. Did I reeheck the type size and white space, and 
do they fit properly as indicated in the artist’s layout? 
Very often you will find that copy that is set in accord¬ 
ance with the instructions will not match the layout. The 
type may be too large, reducing the area of white space. 
Or the type area may be too small, leaving too much 
white space. The production worker should check this 
before he releases the material to the newspaper or the 
magazine. 

11. Will the newspaper lighten the advertisement or 
the illustration ? If so, should they be altered by our own 
artist in our own organization? If not, have we any 
preference or has our client any preference? If he has 
or we have, has this been written clearly on the drawing ? 
For example, suppose we have a big black letter over a 
pica wide. The newspaper, we know, will lighten it. Do 
we prefer a white line in the center? Do we want an 
over-all screen? Or would we like to have a black out¬ 
line with a lighter screen filled in ? The newspaper will 
do it our way if we have any recommendations or 
requests. 

12. Have I reread all my instructions, for a final 
check, to make sure that they are clear and not ambigu¬ 
ous? A good test is to try to place yourself—I always 
did that when I was in production—in the position of 
the man at the other end who will attempt to follow your 
instructions. You will find that if you anticipate his 
difficulties it makes things much safer and easier. You 
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may discover many things you have overlooked. 

Remember that the artist has sold his layout to the 
advertising manager or the client as a builder sells a 
blueprint. The manager or the client expects a certain 
result and looks to you to convert the idea into physical 
form, into a published advertisement in the periodical. 
You are expected to detect any inadequacies, any danger 
spots, and to take care of them before it is too late. 

Most advertisers are very particular about white 
space, type size, and a lot of other little details that you 
may overlook. So, if you find that the cut will not reduce 
as expected, or that it will not reproduce properly, or 
that type requested will fill in, or if you discover any 
other condition that would prevent you from giving the 
artist what he expects, speak to him before you incur 
any expense or run into delay. 

Sometimes you must deal with artists or copy writers 
who know very little and care less about the mechanics 
of advertising, and they often ask for the impossible. 
Many of them are temperamental and unsympathetic, but 
you have to live with them. They must be handled with 
tact and patience. 

I have given above some of the questions I used to 
ask myself. If you follow the same course and question 
everything in the material that comes before you, you 
will develop a routine for the discovery of difficulties 
while there is still time to take care of them. 

Now let us discuss some actual problems typical of 
those with which you will be confronted when you are 
on the job. Suppose we focus the study of our first ex¬ 
ample on department-store advertising. The operation 
of department-store advertising may be complex so far 
as large stores are concerned, but simple in the procedure 
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the production worker 

with the newspaper. The copy and art work are sent 
to the newspaper for proofs. The date of the insertion 
may be several days off. The first thing the newspaper 
does is to place the ad on wait order and submit proofs 
the following morning. When the first proofs arrive 
from the newspaper, the store sends sections of the ad¬ 
vertisement to the various buyers. Each individual buyer 
may get a section, or, in some cases, a complete proof. 
Proofs will go to the copy writer, the art director, the 
merchandising manager, and others in the store who are 
interested in that advertisement. From each is sought 
a final O.K. or corrections. The corrections from each 
are gathered together and incorporated on a series of 
“takes,” or sections of the proof divided for convenient 
and quick setting. These takes are sent to the newspaper 
for the preparation of a final proof. 

There was a time when the first manuscript, as the 
copy writer had written it, would be sent to the news¬ 
paper to be put into type. Then proofs would go to the 
various buyers, who would make their changes. The 
advertising manager would make his changes and the 
merchandising manager would make his. All these 
changes would be incorporated upon one proof and sent 
back to the newspaper. The advertisement would be cor¬ 
rected and the newspaper would submit revised proofs 
the following morning. Then more corrections would be 
ordered and made. This process would go on endlessly 
until the advertisement had been reset many times over. 

The newspapers decided something would have to be 
done about this, for aside from the expense and needless 
waste, the mounting corrections and multiplicity of 
proofs created much confusion. The solution was found 
in a liberal rule setting a limit to the amount of office 
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alterations. If an advertisement takes four hours to set, 
an advertiser is entitled to one hour or one-fourth the 
total composition time for alterations. If the revisions 
exceed that time, a nominal charge is made. Not only 
did this rule save a great deal of time in the newspaper 
office, but also a tremendous amount in the advertising 
agency and in the department store. 

What the stores did to achieve greater efficiency in 
the composition of advertising was to send the type¬ 
written copy to the buyers and the others concerned. 
They then made their changes on this typewritten copy. 
If the changes were numerous, the copy was retyped and 
sent back throughout the store until it was reasonably 
correct. This corrected copy is what is now released to 
the newspapers. 

Let us go back to our problem: After the newspaper 
has made the corrections on the advertisement, a final 
proof is pulled and sent to the production worker for 
final checking. If your work was careful and exact, and 
if there have been no unexpected last-minute changes, 
the final proof is released to the newspaper with instruc¬ 
tions for insertion. 

With the procedure established, let us examine an 
actual piece of department-store advertising copy select¬ 
ed because it is skillfully prepared and because it will 
serve as an example of excellent production handling. 

Figure 95 is a layout of an advertisement, reduced 
from page size. This layout came in duplicate, one for 
our composing room, the other for the engravers. 

Figures 96, 97, and 98 show the copy which came in 
three pieces, typed on paper, &y 2 by 11 inches in size. 
Each piece of copy is numbered by the production worker 
as 1, 2, and 3, with corresponding numbers on layout. 
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pig. 95. the Layout, reduced from newspaper page stze. 
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aunday 12/24 


1500 lines times 


dept 26 


dll 


h richter 




•*f.I 



highlights liarvelform bras, 
exclusivejwitb Macy's, 

acclaimed by all America! , 0/772 

1.94Xtof 3.94) ( j^ r ' 


// 






Marvelform is the bra that's uplifting the nation! 

Macy's gets mail from 48 states — e md ttroG ^-f^rr- Kurils 
Wen cr^- kcvwvou^> 

agfty p ow » ia ft H ie -lua s tf J p e y p dng.jip_.flgain-anri ACJjg « !7omen 


(photo) 

A.:#83 — tearose rayon taffeta and lace. 


average cup site. Sizes 32 to 40. 3.94 

B. # 52 — average cup bra in white or tearose 
cotton broadcloth. Sizes 32-3B, 1.92 
(Not shown, in full cup site at 2.94 

C. .Rayon satin small cup bra, 32-39, 1.94. 

' (Not shown, average cup 2.94, full cup 3.94) 


buy, try, praise, and order more! Small wonder. 
f A 

Marvelfora is the bra with the crossbands that prop 
you up-up-up — give you a real dividing line! They 
breathe with you — they're anchored with real 

elastic! ThufZUJSBeiJ* 3 cup sizes-to beautify 

every bosom! ^rite, phone. Bra Centre, Macy's 2nd Floor. 
A fcS O & T wrflnn rvrnp 

agaXz. 


r- *1*' 

D. ^ Rayon satin and lace average cup ora, 
32-38, 2.94. (Not shown, small cup at 1.94. 
full cup at 3.94). 

E. #55: Average cup cotton broadcloth bra, 
3.94. (Not shown, full cup bra at 3.94) 


l ^. sfrp f-MgCta. 


FIG. 9G. FIHST PAG1S OF COPY. 
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Sunday 12/24 


300 linos times 


dept 9 
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h richur 



Zooks — it's Harvey! 
Macy*s own pookah pin 


- /// {>sf~ 'td&l <*- /fa-S 


' vif*'. 


opT 6 ** 








Seen the Broadway hit Harvey 0 Ever seen 
Harvey himself — that irrepressible, 
invisible 6 feet l£ inches of rabbit? Kell, 
you see him now — or do you? Just the barest 
outline — in gold-plated sterling silver, with 
rhinestones hopping around his ears! Hit-making 
pin to play to amused audiences — on your suit 

lapel, your p.m. dress, your beret. Come, write, ^— 

pho ne. Costume Jewelry, Macy*s Street Floor. ( 7/3 ^0 
^Harvey earrings,.pair 9.39^^£o^ 


^Subject to 20^ Federal Excise Tax 

^Starring Frank Fay 
<*4?ZaaJ 3 k 


FIG. 97. SECOND PAGE OF COPY. 
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PIG. 9S. THTRD PAGE OF COPY. 
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highlights Marcelform bras, exclusive 
with btacy's acclaimed by all America! 


1 . 94 . 3.94 


Mu->«liara U tU U. iIm'i .*liru M ik. »tU.1 


XT 

iWjVt rwJ rWic! 1 r.. ««— 

Wwm/y »»rrr U» »l Writ*. y*»—». Br« CrMr 
Mm,*. J*J rW. ^ 



UM «T 


Mm*g*m eioood Mom dag {lh rial mam a Dog)—op** dmllg 9.13 to S, 
Thaaradmga 9.43 to 9 


*MACY*a mice policy. r.. 


rkkMltiftaxfara 


PIG. 99. WAIT ORDER (FIRST) PROOF AS RECEIVED BY ADVERTISER, 
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FIG. 100. ONE OF THE SECTIONS OF THE WAIT ORDER PROOF AS MARKED BY 
THE ADVERTISER AND RETURNED TO THE NEWSPAPER FOR CORRECTION. 












































Flo, m. TWO ADDITIONAL TAKES OF THE WAIT ORDER PROOF AS MARKED BY 
THE ADVERTISER FOR CORRECTIONS. 
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Zm<i»— If* "H*rr#(n 
mtm yfc wfc 


Maeys 



i)V>i- ti»i -HIM.*— _ _ _ U* IJ— IV»a. M>»l—May— llUt^—W »w 4 . 

Maeys biggest 


Dirine Marvel form bran* v.xrhtMire trifh 


Mucyacclaimed by all America! 


1.94 


Mar**lr«>rm V tW W. lU‘« ,h - 

Maq'i prt. nil fraaa U f-» lU~ L.M.M 

Uh. »m«ii Im;, Ifj- «*-"! 

Smli—aaVa. Man.Uar* m tW U« »ilk ike rr*^. 
UaU ilwl prap )•« upap^p - p>» )m < r>J A>»1 
tag tiaf! TV} UmiV »»k )»« -lV}>. <«tWJ 
•rhk r*«l alaok! 3 cap *W.—1« a»rr> 

I ! ■ ■' 3iii», pbaaa. Or* <<■!#>. !U.iiJ IW 



MfltVa ibwi Mcaiap (Christ* 


a 0<|>-ap«a *mil w MJ <• C, Tkmndmf MJ <• « 


♦ HACW nUCS POUCY. r.Omr I* k>< lia pioii <y Mr ■ar c kaw i iia rt/Vl • *t« par ml MIW>| /ar mV. ran/tf aa ffin/uW acfiVaJu* »a.i Mw, (wa aa rap* aa 

PIG. 103. PROOF OF THE REVISED WAIT ORDER AS RECEIVED BY ADVERTISER. 
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Divine Marcel form bra*, exclusive tviih 


FIG. 104. 



Mary's, acclaimed by ail America! 


caJo' 


o\ 


S.S. 


THE REVISED WAIT ORDER IS AGAIN CUT INTO TAKES AND THE 
CORRECTIONS. TOGETHER WITH THE ORDER FOR INSERTION. 

ARE RETURNED TO THE NEWSPAPER. 
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?«• Ow Br**dvif til H*r*»)*f E'rr 
HTfl H»r»rj limuti/—<k»« IfTrffruaU.. 
UTi.air 4 (mi I Vi l*ch« •! »bil» rtl- 
Ui? W#ll. >•••*« kij« ■«>»—♦» 

Ju >4 ikr Lami ••Uirvf—in pJJpUfrJ 
•IrrliBf ulaa-r. *ilk aKiiw-loar- K*r|*a«, 
• II trwmi haw! Il.l aauWua, pa la (4 j» 
va .aaaaaaj aaJaaaa-M — aa 7 ~a- m»I Ur'- 
)vgf f aa a/r^aa, )«U1 lard. Laaaa*. »raW. 
rUfX C-laaw Jrarlf). Slnaal H—f. 





All lllil* «*aa^ »l rut ui uu »» awrwu TMim 
ll.rf t r/*»rrf Mimtmg/IhHjXmm* »•*)—pr« Wa((« #.U (• 0. TUr^ii* •.« /• f 


♦HACrs raicB roucvi r# *•* j« h« *1 •* •*"»«** *tfan -rrp #. 


FIG. 105. THE SECOND TWO TAKES OP THE REVISED WAIT ORDER, AS RE¬ 
TURNED BY THE ADVERTISER TO THE NEWSPAPER, 

TOGETHER WITH RELEASE ORDER. 
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jbV^/Dicin e Mart: el form bras* excitative with 
\Macy**, acclaimed bfj all Amcricat 


*MACV« men POLICY i praaaa «/ Mr ■uriti/rii r»/Wt « i U ym n* mw| far raA. aar/a a* f-.r/uW ■rrr*»rfja Mr «~a m Ha. M 

FIG. 106. REVISED INSERT PROOFS WERE SENT TO ADVERTISER. ADDITIONAL 
CORRECTIONS WERE INDICATED, AND RETURNED TO THE NEWSPAPER. 
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LEFTISTS PK GREECE 1 
IHTADEBDESn 


bra choice! 


Try to find a larger collection, 
try to find loiter price*! 


Diclne Marcel form bra «, ex cl Mice with 
Macy's, acclaimed .by all Americal 

1.94 * 3.94 


FIG. 107. THR ADVERTISEMENT AS PRINTED IN THE NEWSPAPER. 
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A D VER VISING RR () DUCT ION 

Let us re-examine the first of the three sheets, Fig. 
96. The first' line of the copy, the heading, is broken 
with a dividing-line mark, indicating that it is to be set 
in two lines, as divided, in. 84-point Caslon. The next 
three lines call for “2 lines (dividing as indicated) in 24- 
point ultra italic.” Ultra Bodoni is meant and it would 
be better if the instructions had been written out fully. 
It is good practice to be explicit. The'price is to be set 
in 30-point ultra Bodoni italic and the word “to” in 8- 
point Bodoni italic. 

The next section of the text is marked “12-point 
Bodoni set 22 picas.” That, as we know, gives the size 
of the type, the family, and the width. The following 
sections are to be set in 8-point Bodoni, 22 picas *wide, 
hairlines to fill. Here the prices are to be set in 8-point 
ultra Bodoni italic. The line, “All values shown on this 
page are also at Macy’s Parkchester,” is marked “8-point 
ultra roman caps center right.” These instructions are 
self-explanatory. “Center right,” if you will look at lay¬ 
out, Fig. 95, indicates that this line is to be centered 
under the two paragraphs occupying the right section 
of the advertisement. 

In the second piece of copy, Fig. 97, the two top 
lines are marked to be set in 14-point ultra Bodoni italic, 
the price in 24-point ulti'a Bodoni italic with a dagger 
after the price line. The text is to be set in 12-point 
Bodoni, 17 picas wide, and the line “Harvey earrings” 
in 8-point Bodoni, same width, with hairline rules to 
fill. By “hairline rules to fill,” the production worker 
means that the rest of the space after “Harvey earrings” 
is to be filled with a hairline rule instead of leaders. 
The lower part of the text is to be set in agate type. 

In the third piece of copy, Fig. 98, the text matter. 
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“Macy’s closed Monday (Christmas Day), open daily,” 
and so on, is indicated to be set in 18-point ultra Bodoni 
italic, one line center. The line beginning with “Macy’s 
Parkchester” is marked for 8-point ultra Bodoni italic. 

The layout, Fig. 95, serves for more than a blueprint. 
It not only gives us a picture of what the advertiser has 
in mind, but enables him to ask for some things that 
could not be indicated on the copy. For example, in this 
case a 2-point box rule is requested on the small panel 
at the left. The word “Macy” is to be set in 36-point 
Caslon. After that word had been lettered in on the lay¬ 
out, it was realized that it would have been better if it 
had been moved up. An “up” mark is written beside it, 
with the indication “2 p.” This is clear, but it would . 
have been foolproof if it had been written as “2 picas.” 
“P” is used in some cases for points, in others for picas, 
and this makes for confusion. It is better to write 
“points” when points are meant, “picas” when picas are 
wanted. 

Another instruction is “Leave space for cut.” Under¬ 
neath this cut two lines of type are to be pushed up and 
indicated as “2 p.” and an “up” mark. In the layout of 
the larger copy on the right, “Macy’s biggest bra choice!” 
is requested to be set in 84-point Caslon. The size of the 
letter “M” is not indicated on the copy but is given in 
the layout as 96-point Caslon. Under the letters M to y 
of the word “Macy’s,” the phrase, “at Herald Square,” 
is requested. Under the rest of the same line the tele¬ 
phone number is to be set in 8 point. The last line of 
the layout calls for the setting of the “Macy policy” in 
one line, across the bottom of the ad. 

The layout also shows the positions the cuts are to 
occupy and how the line drawings of the smaller figures 
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are to be stripped over the half tones. As you recall, an 
extra layout was furnished for the engravers. 

Figure 99 is the result of our first effort to transform 
manuscript and art work into metal. It is the first proof 
as received from the newspaper. It contains one blank 
space because the art for that section was not ready. 
The rest of the advertisement was set in accordance with 
the copy and layout, and it is recommended that at this 
point you compare this first proof with the instructions 
on the manuscript and the layout. Do it slowly and sev¬ 
eral times, for this is an ideal way to learn. 

When the store received this proof, they cut it apart 
into takes and these sections were sent out to the various 
buyers and others concerned, for their corrections. 

The first corrected take. Fig. 100, is marked “art 
enclosed, see layout.” This means that the missing art 
work was now sent to the newspaper with another layout. 
Quotation marks are wanted around the word “Harvey.” 
The dagger originally indicated in the copy was not set 
and hence it is asked for again. A new line is wanted, 
“Merchandise copyrighted by Brock Pemberton, 1944.” 
It is placed by a mark on the second line underneath the 
price and its size indicated as “agate,” which we take 
to mean 514 point type. A line is ordered taken out. One 
of the lines, mentioning the tax, is brought underneath 
the price and another new line of type is called for, “Add 
6 cents for postage beyond our delivery area.” 

Figure 101 illustrates more corrections ordered in the 
text. The text is marked to be leaded. The right column 
is to be reset alphabetically. The “Macy’s” line, which 
originally had been marked for 18-point, but could not 
be set in one line in that size, is to be reset in 12-point 
ultra Bodoni italic so as to get it into one line. 
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In the third take illustrated, also Fig. 101, a revision 
is ordered in the heading by changing the first word 
from “high lights” to “Divine.” A semicolon is called 
for after “Macy’s” and the price is to be reset in type 
one size larger. 

Fig. 102 shows proofs of the two main illustrations. 
The art directors, and others interested, have an oppor¬ 
tunity for checking. Here a slight change is asked; the 
top cut is to be pushed down to pi’ovide another pica of 
white space above it. 

Figure 103 is the second or revised proof as received 
by the store. Please study this proof in relation with the 
corrections ordered. Go over each step carefully and 
compare each stage up to this point. 

Again the store cut the revised proof apart, into 
takes, and each section was sent to an interested store 
executive for approval or correction. These marked 
takes were sent to the newspaper again with an order 
for insertion. In Fig. 104 the newspaper is asked to 
screen the type 65 per cent off the black. As we know 
from a previous chapter, this is an inexact instruction; 
it leaves it to our judgment, to a guess, what 65 per cent 
off the black should be. As we pointed out, a Ben Day 
screen should be called for by number, or a sample of 
what is wanted should be enclosed. The notation “Cut 
ordered same size,” was written in the newspaper shop; 
it is the newspaper’s instructions to the composing room 
that the cut has been ordered. 

In the “Harvey” section, Fig. 105, the word “Macy’s” 
is ordered reset one size larger. The cut is ordered re¬ 
made to a larger size. A caption under the picture is 
ordered set in agate. An asterisk is wanted after the 
word “Harvey,” and to make space for the larger cut, 8 
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points of white space are ordered taken out between the 
two lines that make the caption of this section. An aster¬ 
isk is asked in front of the copyright line. Other cor¬ 
rections are indicated on the two takes which are part 
of Fig. 105, but the reader should have no trouble follow¬ 
ing these on his own by now. 

When this advertiser sends us proofs for revision, 
and the advertisement consists of several takes, he sends 
along an uncorrected proof, not marked by the various 
buyers. This is a “master sheet” and it is very helpful 
because with it we can always check to discover whether 
a section has been lost. It is a much easier way to follow 
through and enables the newspaper to serve the store 
with greater care and efficiency. 

The last takes we studied were sent to the newspaper 
with an insert order, and followed the wait order proof 
and the revise. In all cases the newspaper likes to get 
the insertion order into the house as soon as possible 
so that advertising space can be computed. This, how¬ 
ever, sometimes inconveniences the larger department 
stores because they have to make last-minute changes. In 
such an event, the advertiser puts through what is called 
a “correction on release oi'der.” This is illustrated in 
Fig. 106. Note that this proof is marked “Mastersheet.” 
The corrections on this proof do not involve many re¬ 
visions and the reader, by now, should be able to follow 
this advertiser’s corrections with ease. 

Of course, the same fundamentals govern the pro¬ 
duction of a newspaper advertisement for a local retail 
store and a large national advertiser, with this important 
difference: Where the retail store has 6 or 8 newspapers 
on its list, within easy range, the advertising agency 
handling newspaper campaigns has to reach 200 or more 
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newspapers almost simultaneously and in various parts 
of the country. And, in addition, many of the advertise¬ 
ments have what I call “side issues,” as you shall soon 
see. In other words, it isn’t just a matter of placing 200 
advertisements about the same time all over the country. 
It is a good deal more than that. 

Every production step taken by the advertising 
agency handling national newspaper copy must, there¬ 
fore, be considered with this factor in mind. To print 
an advertisement in many newspapers all over the coun¬ 
try about the same time, it is neither practical nor eco¬ 
nomical co send to all of these newspapers original en¬ 
gravings, or to have each newspaper make them; or for 
each newspaper to set the advertisement in type. Hence 
it is necessary to rely on some form of duplicates—elec¬ 
trotypes, stereotypes, matrices—and you recall we 
studied all these in Chapter 4. 

One of the principal problems for advertising agen¬ 
cies is to get uniform printing in a large list of news¬ 
papers where variations in paper stock, man power, cast¬ 
ing, and printing equipment and other factors exist. 
Newspaper printing of national advertisements through¬ 
out the country still is far from uniform, and you may 
get a variety of results throughout the country from the 
same advertisement. 

However, if the few elementary rules that we have 
discussed in this book are followed, it will do much to 
relieve the situation; unfortunately these precautions are 
not always taken even by those who know better, and 
difficult newspaper subjects are sent out to the news¬ 
papers, which are expected to get good printing. 

Asking and even getting second-impression pages will 
not solve your problem. As you have learned—and I hope 
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will never forget—art properly prepared for newspaper 
printing will give you very little trouble. It will make 
your life easier and more pleasant. 

A foolproof order and foolproof instructions on copy 
and layout are the best insurance against having to deal 
with an irritated manager or client. Two order forms are 
illustrated in Figs. 108 and 109. There are many other 
good order forms; these are just two examples. Notice 
the one from the department store. It has the name of 
the store, the address and the telephone number on one 
side and on the other the person we must contact after 
office hours and his telephone number. Then the order 
carries the name of the newspaper. This is important. 
Sometimes, through error, we get an order intended for 
another newspaper. Our clerk soon notices the mistake 
and takes care of it. But if the name of the newspaper 
is not put in a conspicuous place, or not given at all, you 
may get your advertisement in the wrong paper; mes- 


3JampH & (Gu. 

Fifth Ave. at 42d Strtet 
New York. N. Y. 


OBOWAl TO PAPE* 


ORDER No. 9821 

MR. K. JONES 
SKiitmorr t-tV»77 



LAduonni 


ORDER FOR ADVERTISEMENT 
Uamioo Data_ 

' .7 


IMPORTANT! PI.... ««. 


kill trtrj MA. M. •( • 4|. of 


*• J*"** 4 C. . Fiflk AtiniH >1 42J Sir*.I 


FIG. 108.AN ORDER FOR INSERTION FROM A l.OCAL ADVERTISER. 
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K>*TON • ■LfTTAlC QUCA£0 • OJVWj^D • l«OUYTOOO • IPt AXCTLU ■ WN»**AKMX* • KT» Ycmx • ffTTOVKH • W« riAXaKO 

ORDER FOR ADVERTISING FROM 

John Doe Advertising Agency 

700 W. 26th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

oun 

T. Publisher--- yo 5g42 

Tortc City 

_ rw Deo . 27. 19*4 


Plra*t rmtrn sJrrrtuntg at follow*: 

AdvtrtWr JOHI DELSGB PRODUCTS 


AD. NO. 


4-3750 

(Copy 

# 80 ) 


SUBJECT_DATS OF INSERTION SPACE ORDERED 


THX OUTLOOT TOR ROUX 
TiLSPBDVX 


January 2 OH 3 OR 4 
OS b 

OPT 10U - 3D HOTS 
HILOf 


3 columa aa It fall* 
(typa to typa) 

SOT TO EZCEB) ifl&XT 


QPTIOy HOTS :- Ve ara glrln* you the option of mania* this advert 1 eosest 
nus QSLT on aqy one rf the above optional datoa. 


OHS 


POSITION OOOD SIGHT RAS'D PASS 1ZLL TOWARD UBOSTTU KKULS7XD. 


UAT ASD FR00T BSKKVIXB* 


JOHN DOE ADVERTISING AGENCY 
BT ld—d _ 


lm»i Far. Ml 


FIG. 100. AN INSERTION ORDER FROM AN ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
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sengers sometimes make mistakes and take the copy to 
the wrong place. 

The order has the size of the advertisement, the in¬ 
sertion date, the position, and the caption of the adver¬ 
tisement, even though a proof accompanies it. Then there 
are instructions to the printer, “Please make a combina¬ 
tion plate.” There is a line of special instructions worded 
very distinctly and completely: “Type coming from” with 
the name of the typographer; “Follow proof for layout. 
Show wait-order proofs,” and for this the date is given. 

Order forms from the advertising agencies should be 
equally explicit. The name of the publication must be 
given, together with the date, the name of the advertiser, 
and the number of the advertisement. Every advertise¬ 
ment coming from an advertising agency has a number; 
it helps the agency locate the advertisement. Then the 
form should give the subject and the date of insertion. 
The latter is worded so that it cannot be mistaken: “Date 
of insertion, January 2 or 3 or 4 or 5, option, see note 
below.” The note states clearly: “We are giving you the 
option of running this advertisement ONE TIME ONLY 
on any one of the above optional dates.” The space is 
given: “3 col. as it falls, type to type, not to exceed lOOx 
3.” Then comes the position ordered with a request for 
a right-hand page, well forward. The order blank ac¬ 
companies the mat and the proof, and is so clear that no 
mistake can be made. 

All the foregoing deals with things to do. Now I 
should like to emphasize some things that should not 
do. 

1. When you send in an order, don’t neglect to send 
a proof along. Writing on the order form “Mat follows,” 
or “You have plate,” or “Get cut from another newspa- 
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per” is not adequate instruction. We have thousands of 
cuts in our composing room and you would be surprised 
how many of them look alike. We have had instances 
where the needed cuts were right in front of us and yet 
we could not recognize them from the copy instructions. 
Send a proof with the copy, and if the proof is incorrect, 
scratch it out boldly or mark across it “For identification 
only.” 

2. If you cannot help it, and must ask one newspaper 
to send to another for a cut, or art work, or any other 
material, don’t send one proof; please send two proofs. 
One is sent to the other newspaper so that it will be sure 
to release the right material and the other is used to 
identify the cut by the receiving newspaper. Also indi¬ 
cate the date that the ad appeared. 

3. When a proof is sent with a plate which varies from 
it, don’t just “let it ride.” Indicate on the copy which 
is correct. Do not assume that we know what you want. 
Sometimes changes are made in the type form after 
proofs have been pulled, and the incorrect proofs go out 
with the corrected plate. Sometimes it is the other way 
around. How can we tell which is correct? The tradi¬ 
tional printer’s rule is to follow copy, and in most cases 
this is a good rule. But it is not a good rule if the copy 
should be wrong and the plate right. Some costly mis¬ 
takes have occurred because proofs and printing material 
varied. When this happens, indicate on the proof in bold 
writing which is correct. 

4. Don’t send one layout whenever cuts and type are 
ordered. Send two, one for the composing room, the 
other for the engravers. But don’t send the layouts until 
you have checked with copy and drawing. And don’t 
send instructions which are incomplete and force the 
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printer to guess what you want. If the printer guesses 
wrong, your angry statement the next morning, “Any 
dumbbell would have known what I meant,” will not cor¬ 
rect the situation or appease your manager or client. 

5. Do not write on the copy “You have the logotype” 
or “You have name cut” without attaching a proof for 
identification. The newspaper may have your logotype 
and maybe not. A proof would help them look for it. 
Sometimes logotypes vary; in some cases a different log¬ 
otype is used with each style of advertisement from the 
same store. Telling the newspaper, as one production 
worker did, “You know darn well what size logotype we 
use on a 3-column fashion ad,” does not help. A news¬ 
paper is a large organization and every detail of your 
copy is not handled by a single man. Send complete ma¬ 
terial and proofs, properly marked.' 

6. Do not ask for Ben Day patterns or screens on a 
percentage basis. In asking for type to be screened or for 
the use of Ben Day, do not use such expressions as 60 per 
cent off the black. Either write, “to equal a 505 Ben Day” 
or mention some other well-established screen, or pick 
out a well-printed sample from a newspaper, not a proof. 
The proof may be heavily printed or lightly printed. 

7. Do not order a cut remade unless you specify your 
objection. In ordering the engraver to remake a cut, 
tell him what you want corrected. A specific statement, 
“This part of the garment is too dark” or “the back¬ 
ground is too light” or “the screen in reproducing the 
cloth seems chewed” helps the engraver to make the 
correction as you want. Engravers always are anxious 
to please but general statements are not helpful. If your 
art work has been changed, tell the engraver. Some¬ 
times corrections are made by slight burnishing or re- 
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etching, only to find later that an important detail has 
been redrawn in the art work. In such cases you would 
lose a day, have an argument with your buyer and art 
director, and the newspaper or engraver wastes much 
needed man power. 

8. If you send the newspaper a matrix and it contains 
a portion that should not be used, do not cut that portion 
from the rest of the matrix. If you cut a hole in the 
mati’ix, the stereotyper may not be able to cast from it 
because the hot metal goes right through. Just run your 
pencil over the section that is to be changed, and indicate 
on the copy what the correction is to be. If the change 
is only part of a paragraph, it is best to have the whole 
paragraph reset because the type used in correction may 
not match the type used in the cast. If the matrix must 
fit an envelope, do not cut the bearers off the matrix 
to make it fit the envelope. A casting cannot be made 
without the bearers on the matrix. 

Let us summarize the “don’ts” for emphasis: (1) 
Don’t neglect to send a proof with every order. (2) Don’t 
forget to send two proofs if the newspaper has to call 
on another newspaper for material. (3) Don’t forget to 
check proofs with plates to see if they vary; and don’t 
neglect to indicate where the variation occurs. (4) Don’t 
overlook checking layout and copy; see that they agree 
and are complete and specific. (5) Do not write, “Pick 
up logotype (name cut),” but send a proof along to show' 
what you want used (6) Don’t mark “Screen 65 per cent 
off the black,” say To equal a 505 Ben Day” or some 
established screen. (7) Don’t say, “Remake cut”; specify 
what change is wanted. (8) Do not cut into a matrix. 

I believe we are ready now for the final phase and 
are prepared to study a piece of copy as created and 
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handled for a national advertiser. You understand the 
fundamentals. Of course, the approach may be new. 

It is natural to believe that unless a production worker 
made a careful study of all the “proofreader’s marks” he 
would have difficulty in conveying proper information 
to the typesetter. That is not the whole story. In Fig. 
110, the reader will find the symbols used in making 
corrections, often referred to as “proofreader’s marks.” 
Memorizing or referring to them will help, but the ability 
to convey information goes beyond that as a study of the 
examples in this book indicate. Practice and experience 
will gradually pave your way. The mistake that most 
neophytes make is that they try to mark their copy in a 
most “learned” manner. The result is similar to a small 
child trying to speak in the language of Shakespeare. It 
sounds immature and often is misleading. Just express 
yourself naturally and as outlined in this work. 

Now let us analyze the problem before us. For your 
study we have selected a fine example specimen of pro¬ 
duction handling, an advertisement prepared for publica¬ 
tion in the State of New Jersey. 

The idea behind the advertisement is revealed in the 
artist’s rough layout and the copy (Figs. Ill and 112). 
Your special attention is called to the instructions on 
the copy which is an excellent example of careful and 
concise information. When a compositor sets an adver¬ 
tisement such as this, he enjoys the experience because 
the instructions are so beautifully written. 

You will notice in Fig. 112 that the four words com¬ 
prising the heading of the advertisement, “Be proud Be 
proud,” have been typed in all capital letters. Later, the 
production clerk drew a line through each letter except 
the two B’s. When a capital letter has a line drawn 
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PROOFREADER’S MARKS 


The Mark 


As Used 


Meaning 


cafebs i~A.Cs. C horus of the Eumenides. capitals and small capitals 


C3 What the Imjnortals 

Confic^)to thy keeping, 

S'S'S Tell/untO'/nok/inan; 

•) Waking or sleeping A 

HI Closed be thy portals 
0 To friend as to foeman^ 

C QSilence conceals it, 

ff The wordjhat is spoken 

5 Betrays and reveals it A 

Jhi4P ^By breath or by token 

CJf ^The charm may be broken^Cwithy 

J7.C. ^^hafts of their splendors 
Sicrmom, The Gods unforgiving _ 

CXtJy. pursue the offenders, 

"'The dead and the l i ving I 
ur;J?. Fortune^fojiakes tfiemp' 

Nor ‘''earth shall abide them, 
jis Nor Tartarus hi de th/m ; 

jfc, Swift l overtakes [ wrathl them! 

With useless endeavor, 
ch Forever, forjfever 

vi, Is/Sisyphus rolling 

^uJt) His stone A the mountain! 

£ Immersed in th^ fountain, 

• Tantalus tastes not A _ 

-- The water that wastes ~hotT 

|| ||Through ages increasing 

The pangs that afflict him, 

I With motion unceasingfthe wheel of Ixion 

Shall torture its victim 1“ 

rp - 

-?nr A from 

A TIie Complete Poetk-al WorksA 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Household flLSdp • 

jj ^Advertisers receive proofs of type 
£ matter with few if any errors A though 

J such is not always th e case^. Produc- 

tion people,(howevery) should become 
Sy familiar with proofreaders A marks if 

= well set composition is desired. 


close up 
invert 

even spacing 
comma 

move to right 
period 

move to left 
space 
semicolon 
insert lead 
make paragraph 

lower case 
put in roman 
capitalize 
bold face 
wrong font 
less space 

change letter as indicated 
transpose 

let stand 
take out 

push down space 
insert 

broken letter 
colon 
straighten 
line up 

new line at break 

push up 
one em dash 
quotation marks 
*italics 
spell out 

indent em quad 

parentheses 

parentheses 

light face 

apostrophe 

hyphen 

push down 


FIG. 110. AN EXPLANATION OF THE SYMBOLS USED IN MAKING TYPE 

CORRECTIONS 
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through it in this fashion, it indicates that the letter 
is to be set in lower case. The instructions alongside the 
typed line call for “Stymie bold up and lc.” “Up and lc” 
are the abbreviations for upper and lower case. 

The question arises, What do we mean by upper and 
lower case? Of course, you understand by upper case 
we mean capital letters and by lower case we mean small 
letters, but why? Let me explain to you the reasons so 
you won’t ever forget the meaning of those terms. 

In the old days all type was set by hand. The printer 
held in his left hand a little device called a “stick,” and 
each piece of type would be individually picked out from 
a compartment and placed in the stick. The type was 
kept in two cases, the small letters in one, the capital 
letters in the other. The case housing the small letters 
was set on a sloping angle, facing the compositor. Each 
letter was kept in a separate compartment. The compart¬ 
ments varied in size. The e’s because they are more often 
used, had a large compartment, the l’s a small compart¬ 
ment. The letters that were most frequently used such as 
the vowels and the r’s and the s’s were placed closer to 
the compositor; the letters that were infrequently used, 
such as the v’s, the q’s and the p’s were a little farther 
away. The case containing the capital letters was built 
on a fixture holding it above the case containing the 
lower-case letters. Sorts of each capital letter were 
placed in receptacles, each the same size and laid out in 
the order of the alphabet: A, B, C, D, and so on. 

When a printer wanted to use a capital letter, he 
reached for the type in the upper case. When he wanted 
to use a small letter, he reached for the loiver case. Tradi¬ 
tion has carried the term to this very day, although for 
years most type has been set by machine. 
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The world went mad... 
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Hate, hunger and misery darkened the sun 

Children walked the streets of Europe... 

Sleeping on doorsteps, searching for crumbs. 

Zr - 

Then out of the New World came a new hope 




Came a young giant called America 

^—Big as the prairies, big as the hills. 

Free and angry and unafraid, 

i 

He rolled up his sleeves; he spit on his hands. 


<e 


And then he out-produced the world 
In the awful but needful weapons of war. 

The wrath and the might of his people grew.. 

On land, .at sea...in the boundless air. 

*- 


Now he is marching on Europe. 


Now he is at death grips 
<£— with the cruelest foe man ever faced. 

Now he needs every ounce of his strength. 


And because YOU are his strength 






Now you can help as never before . 

By.doing YOUR part...by digging deep.. 

By buying more bonds than ever before*... 

$ /W r 

ftt mt m ft mm- mm-■ w ftfft w ft mrY (Vjv 

—^contributed by \ 

( Essp y-cnraZ cut?^ L _ fefvur' 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY ) 

/u. joC Ccxjtu 

/ pts £*ZEL L Sfzo 
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FIG. 112 . COPY. 
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FIG. 114. COPY SET IN TYPE AND PROOF REVISED AND RETURNED 
TO TYPOGRAPHER FOR CORRECTION. 
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PIG. llfi. THK ENGRAVING TS FINISHED. PROOF OF CUT, 
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The world went mad... 

IKjtc, huuxtr and niner) darkened il>e »o» 
Oil Jren nailed ibe urvett ol Hux.-pc .. 
blccpm* uu ilwntepl, aeatchui/ lur crumb.. 

/in ni </ tki Anr II rtlJ nw i »m 4./» 

I » (iaj I lie miKiu xi nir U r.*hi 

l JIM a )wili( iiiicJ Anldn'l . 

II.* ai lit* Jirairnl. bi* a> (lie lull. 

I rn i9<i an/iN mJ uiul/j.J 


Hr rm UrJ >> In iImW.' 4/ J#«f aa *U iaeda. . 
\nj (hen be uMl-pruJuceil ibe "arid 
In the am(ul but nerdlul nciponi ol war. 

Tile nralh and the nu*hl ol lita people drew... 


Ami b(«l/ I OU mr, iu Urn(:k 
No«r you can help aa nocr txioce. 

Bt Join* 1 Ul H pan . .. b> Ji**iO* deep. 
11) bu)in* more bond. Ibaa ever beioee! 


On tail J . .. Ul. . in Ibe Uundleaa an . 

An b it aailiif N /«'«>/ . . 

NJc b> ».Jr mill. lUuncb aU.ra. 

Non be it al Jealti *(.pa 

mlb tbr cruckal U man ct er laitJ. 

Nw« hr ntrji every ounce ul bn aUe.i<tli... 


B.j kajl imJ b AmtnU... 

Bmy bail <nJ kf fnmJ! 



FIG. 117. 


THE FIN A la PROOF READY FOR APPROVAL. 
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Be proud 


The world went mad ... 

tUlc. hunter and nutcr> rfarkrnrd the tun 
Qiddrrn walked the tlretft id liorope... 
keeping dourtupt. tearthnvg Iwr crutnl» 

7 Ant •»( •//!/ Sew II '*'IJ (»«f u «/v 
T*i pun ihi niiMi tl «ir (ur fight 
Ct/nc a vwwng t'jnt railed America... 

B<g at i He pra-rict. big at I lie lull*. 

1'rr* and angry and unalra>J. 


lit ttllti t> kit iLnn; Mr ■ pit An Aatdi. 

And then he oal-produced Ibe world 
In ihc awful but needful weaponed war. 

1 he wrath and the might ol hit people grew. 
On land ... tt tea .in ihr huunJIctt air. 

An.- Mr n tunMirf it l.mnpt . 

S.Jl b) tide wiili tlauneb aU.ct, 

h-m lie it at death gript 

\\ ith ibe crueletl luc man ever faced. 

(S'vwhe nevd. every uunee ol bit ttrength . 


AmJMntur tOUtrr An 1 /rraglA 
A.uw )uo can help at never bel irc 
D‘ doing IOl II part. . b> digging deep . 
Hv bo) mg ni..rr bondt Ilian ever before! 

limp P*mJt «»d Mr mifklp, 4mrnm. 
limp A»a J: atd M( pittJI 


FIG. 118. THE O.K.’D AD IS NOW LOCKED FOR FOUNDRY. 
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Going back to exhibit Fig. 112, and studying the in¬ 
structions to the typographer, the lines drawn through 
the capitals, which indicate lower case, will be so inter¬ 
preted by the compositor, and set in Stymie bold upper 
and lower case. The line is marked for reproduction for, 
as shown in the layout, it will become part of the large 
cut. The next line is to be set in 24-point new Caslon 
italic and has a line drawn underneath it. There are four 
other instances of underlined text; the first line of every 
paragraph. In typography, when you underline text, you 
don’t expect the compositor to place a rule underneath 
the type so marked. Underlining text means “set in italic.’’ 
If at any time you want a rule carried under type, please 
specify that request alongside it, with a line carried out 
to the side mentioning the rule you wish, as “1-pt. rule, 
hairline rule, 2-pt. rule,” or whatever thickness the rule 
is to be. The first line of the text, “The world went mad 
. . .” is to be set in 24-point Caslon italic. The instruc¬ 
tions for the rest of the text read “12-pt. new Caslon— 
leaded 6 pts. to fill. Start each paragraph in italics as 
marked. Set flush paragraphs (24 pts. between each).” 
The production worker marked on the left margin that 
the type is to be set flush on the left. Your attention is 
called to a notation frequently omitted by many produc¬ 
tion workers who take things for granted: “(Note: set 
each line to fall as will).” This person took the trouble 
to mark everything, and didn’t overlook a single possi¬ 
bility for error. 

After the block of five paragraphs of text, again we 
see lines drawn through the capital letters. The instruc¬ 
tions, too, call for upper- and lower-case italic. Your 
particular attention is directed to the line “contributed 
by.” The production worker asks for “9-pt. Futura bold 
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1-p. 1 #.” Because of the size of the type and other cir¬ 
cumstances, we know one-point letter spacing is meant. 
But how much safer if a t had been added? You recall 
in the Macy’s ad the production worker used a p meaning 
picas. Here a p was used to indicate points. It is very 
important to be more explicit. Please spell out the word, 
though pt. is enough for points, “picas” for wherever you 
are going to use picas. 

“Oval Cut” ringed around the name “Esso” indicates 
that a certain cut'be used, and the name of the company 
set in “14-point Futura bold condensed caps, 1-pt. letter- 
space.” Here again the typographer is asked that it be 
“Set for reproduction,” indicating that a cut will be made. 

The engraving was not finished when the type was 
ordered, so two mechanical tracings were made of the 
layout. One mechanical was sent to the engraver with 
the drawing and the second, with the copy, to the typog¬ 
rapher. Figure 113 is a reduced cut of the tracing that 
was sent to the typographer. 

Figure 114 is a proof of the type matter. The drawing. 
of the figure is not finished yet and space is allowed for 
the cut. Two lines of type have been added: a line in the 
first column and a line in the second column. Also the 
bottom line of column one is ordered transposed to the 
top of column two and the bottom line of column two is 
ordered transposed to top of column three. To make space 
for the additional two lines, the production worker di¬ 
rected the typographer to move the three columns of text 
up to an indicated line. Then he instructed the typog¬ 
rapher to take 3 points space from between the first and 
second paragraphs, 3 points space from underneath the 
second paragraph, and to do the same in columns two 
and three. 
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It might be well for the reader to stop at this point 
and check these corrections with the exhibits before he 
proceeds. 

We now find the drawing of the figure completed; so 
the mechanical layout, Fig. 115; the drawing, and a proof 
of the caption “Be proud Be proud” are sent to the en¬ 
graver. This line of type is to be included in the plate. 

Figure 116 is the engraver’s proof of the drawing. 

Figure 117. Now we have the cut of the illustration 
in place with the text and trade-mai'k, a proof of the 
complete ad. This corrected ad has been approved for 
release and is ready for the next step. 

Figure 118 shows the approved advertisement sur¬ 
rounded by bearers (foundry guards), for the advei’tise- 
ment is locked up for foundry. From this type-form elec¬ 
trotypes are to be made and shipped to the entire list of 
newspapers. There may be 200, there may be more, and 
the correct electrotype with the proof must go to each 
newspaper. 

From here on the only problem may seem to be that 
of forwarding: that is the proper delivery of proofs and 
printing material to each newspaper. But such frequently 
is not the case. Suppose your company handles the ad¬ 
vertising of a roofing material concern. The advertising 
campaign is directed to the consumer, but trade papers 
have a definite and important place in the advertising 
scheme. Some accounts branch out even more extensively 
to all sorts of special media from baseball programs to 
throwaways, all tied in with the main theme of the ad¬ 
vertising campaign in the newspapers. 

Most of these plans require special copy, and where 
the same copy can be used, new layouts, cuts, typography, 
etc., must be made because of the varying sizes of these 
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special ads, or because of differences in paper stock. 

Again, let us consider a large newspaper advertising 
campaign. Suppose you are handling a large soap ac¬ 
count. Most of the advertising is based on 6-column 
advertisements, but there are some newspapers that may 
be scheduled to receive the same advertisement in smaller 
units such as 5-column, 4-column or smaller. Because of 
various factors involved such as scaling to correct reduc¬ 
tion, the proper halftone screen, etc., photographic reduc¬ 
tion in most cases proves unsatisfactory. It, therefore, 
becomes obvious that complete resetting is necessary for 
evei'y sized advertisement. 

So again we prepare mechanical layouts for the type, 
mechanical layouts for the engraving, order type proofs, 
check the proofs, etc. 

Now we come to the magazines which may be sched¬ 
uled to run the same copy. Here, too, we may find vari¬ 
ous size ads, different screens, and other differences 
which must be taken into consideration. 

With large clients you may have the foreign-language 
press in this country, the foreign press abroad, and for¬ 
eign magazines to consider. These schedules must be 
handled as part of the general picture. The ad is trans¬ 
lated and reset in a foreign language. Then begins a 
repetition of our now familiar steps. So you see produc¬ 
tion for national advertising is not as simple as it seems. 
It requires care and a great deal of attention. 

In handling production work, I would like you to 
consider yourself a link in a chain, and a most important 
link. Your responsibility is great. Upon you depend the 
craftsmen and the publication personnel who will trans¬ 
late the conceptions of advertising executive, copy writer, 
and artist, into the end of all the effort, the published 
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advertisement. You are the bridge between the adver¬ 
tiser and the publication. Writing instructions for the 
craftsmen and publication personnel to follow will be 
your chief concern. Learn to think clearly about -what 
has to be done and to express yourself concisely and 
completely. A good tip may well be a final word for this 
book; it is a rule I have always observed and that I keep 
telling my men: Instructions should be given not only 
so that they can be understood, but so that they cannot 
be misunderstood. 

Now, fellow advertising worker, I hope that I have 
fulfilled my assignment satisfactorily. With all the gen¬ 
erous help The Times has provided me to make this book 
possible, I have found its writing an interesting task. 

I hope that those who have read this book will find 
a successful career in advertising production, or perhaps 
will find in production a springboard that will elevate 
them into that branch of advertising in which they most 
desire to engage. For all of you I can only wish that you 
may have as much pleasure as I have experienced in 
handling production all these years. 


? 

; 

f-. 
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Whex*ever possible technical terms have been avoided 
in this book because the reader’s attention has been di¬ 
rected to pi'ocesses rather than to chemicals, substances 
or names. The reason is obvious. Engravers may change 
the sensitized solution, with which they coat the surface 
of zinc, from albumen to enamel; or some invention may 
substitute an electirically charged solution as an etching 
medium to replace nitric acid or iron sulphate. Neverthe¬ 
less, the principle of the process of photoengi'aving, so 
far as the production worker is conceimed, remains sub¬ 
stantially the same. 

Of course, it was impossible to avoid refei'ence to 
some technical terms and most of these are explained in 
the book along with the description of the process. Those 
terms mentioned, but not described, are defined in this 
section, along with a tabulation of those used. The 
thought is that since this book is directed to the beginner 
as well as the expert, a glossary would be helpful. 

Agate —See page 45. 

Albumen —See page 5. 

Anode —See page 68. 

Asphaltum —See pages 13,14. 

Autopaster —See page 100. 

Bearers —Dead metal around or within the printing areas 
of a plate. It must be removed before printing. Its 
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purpose is to aid in electrotyping by confining the 
molding material to given areas when under molding 
pressure and also protects the surface of the type 
during pressure. Matrices also carry bearers to en¬ 
able stereotyper to cast plate. 

Ben Day—See page 21. 

Bichromate—Salt of Potassium or Ammonium. The chem¬ 
ical which makes the acid-resisting surface sensitive 
to light. 

Blocking—Mounting a plate on either a wood or metal 
base to type high. 

Broadsides—Large sheets of printing material consisting 
of one large page, printed on one or both sides. 

Burnisher—A tool of metal or bone, with a smooth sur¬ 
face, that is used for polishing or rubbing and vari¬ 
ous other purposes. 

Carbro Print—See page 149. 

Carbon—An element from a constituent of coal, petrole¬ 
um, etc., of limestone, and other carbonates, used in 
paint, ink, carbon paper, etc. 

Carbon Tissue—See page 119. 

Case—See page 67. 

Cathode—See page 68. 

Chase—A rectangular steel or iron frame into which pages 
or columns are fastened for printing or to make 
plates. 

Chinese White—Zinc white, especially a dense form of it. 

Chromatone—See page 149. 

Collodion—A viscous solution of pyrosylin, as in alcohol 
and ether, or acetone, used as a coating for photo¬ 
graphic films, etc. See page 8. 
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Colorgravure—See pages 135-158. 

Combination Plate—An engraving made from a drawing 
composed of line and tone which naturally necessi¬ 
tates that the plate be made from a negative in 
which the line portion has been combined with the 
half-tone part. 

Control Glass—See page 142. 

Copperplate Printing—See page 114. 

Cropping—See page 34. 

Cut—A plate for printing; the impression from such an 
engraving; as, a book illustrated with fine cuts. 

Decalcomania—A process of transferring pictures and de¬ 
signs from specially prepared paper. 

Doctor Blade or Ductor Blade—See page 126. 

Dropouts—See page 28. 

Duplicate Plates—See page 65. 

Electrolysis—See page 66. 

Electrotypes—See page 66. 

Em Pica—See pages 44, 45. 

Etching—See page 15. 

Ferrotype—The process of getting smooth surfaces, par¬ 
ticularly on photographs. Obtained by placing the 
wet face of the paper material on a sheet of japanned 
iron or tin. » 

Filter—A special colored screen or film for the lens. Used 
in taking color plates it affects certain colors. Also 
see pages 31 and 139. 

Flat—See page 10. 

Flong—See page 72. 
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Flush—As used in printing, “to set flush” would mean to 
set the line of type to align with the other text on 
the left. Also see page 219. 

Foot Caudle—See page 52. 

Form—See page 80. 

Foundry Type—See pages 39, 40. 

Furniture—The pieces placed around a page or form of 
type preparatory to locking it up. 

Gamboge—See page 23. 

Graphite—Soft, black native carbon of metallic luster. It 
is used mainly for lead pencils, cnlcibles, lubricants, 
etc. 

Ground Glass—Glass with light-diffusing surface. In 
back of camera it permits the focusing of images. 

Hairline—A very slender line—as in type. A very thin 
rule. 

Half Tone—See pages 19-21. 

Highlighting—See page 28. 

Image—The optical counterpart of an object, produced by 
a lens, mirror or other optical system. The picture 
on the ground glass of the camera, on the negative or 
on the metal. 

Impression—See page 88. 

Impression Roller—See page 104. 

Ink Fountain—See page 102. 

Ink Roller—See page 102. 

Intaglio or Subsurface Printing—See page 114. 

Kiss Impression—See page 89. 

Kromo-Lite Hi-Lite Solution—See pages 29-32. 
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Lampblack—Fine soot deposited by imperfectly burning 
carbonaceous materials. It is used especially in paints, 
varnishes, and printer’s ink. 

Layout—A plan, an arrangement, a design, the make-up 
of a book, newspaper, etc. Also see pages 36, 37, 50, 
62,178-211. 

Leaders—Dots or a row of dots used in indexes, price 
lines, etc., to lead the eye across a space to right word 
or number. See page 196. 

Leading—See page 55. 

Leads—See page 55. 

Letterpress—See page 112. 

Line Engraving—See page 18. 

Linen Tester—See page 172. 

Lucida—Often referred to as a “Lucey.” It is a rough 
sketch of a drawing or photograph drawn to a desired 
scale. The artist uses for this purpose an instrument 
known as a Camera Lucida. It is an optical device 
housing a prism which enables the eye to bring into 
focus the illustration on the copyboard before it. The 
device reflects an image of the original onto a flat 
area. When a piece of paper or drawing board is 
placed in position on this flat area, and the image is 
reflected upon it, an artist can focus this image to 
the desired size, then with a pencil sketch the reflec¬ 
tion onto the paper. 

Magazine—A reservoir or supply chamber for a typeset¬ 
ting machine. 

Make-Ready—See page 89. 

Masking—See pages 28,29. 

Matrix—A paper, cardboard-like impression of type used 
in stereotyping, a mold for casting; also the dies used 
on the slug-casting machines. See pages 41 and 72. 
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Mold—The cavity in which anything is shaped, also the 
body containing the cavity into which liquid matter 
is poured to form a cast. For example: type is cast 
in a mold; a mold is made of a type form from which 
later a duplicate is formed. 

Mounting—Blocking cuts to type high printing level. 

Negative—An image photographically formed in which 
the tone values, the lights and shades, are in approx¬ 
imately inverse order to those.of the original subject. 

Nonpareil—See page 45. 

Opaque—Impervious to the rays of light. 

Ozokerite—See page 67. 

Papier-Mache—A hard and strong substance made of a 
paper pulp mixed with size, rosin, etc. 

Photoengraving—See page 5. 

Photogelatin—A photomechanical process for making 
prints directly from a hardened film of chemically 
treated gelatin. According to the usual practice the 
gelatin is sensitized with a bichromatized solution of 
potassium or ammonia, spread over the printing sur¬ 
face, dried and exposed to the light under a reversed 
negative. After the sensitizing chemicals have been 
washed out, the surface is soaked in glycerin and 
water and this treatment causes swelling in those 
parts of the film which have been acted on by light. 
A very stiff ink is used carrying a mixture of grease. 
As the ink rollers go over the gelatin plate, the moist 
portions will repel the ink, and the dry portions will 
accept it. Between these two extremes are the vari¬ 
ous tones of the copy, and the ink is transferred to 
the paper in inverse proportion to the amount of 
moisture retained on the surface of the plate. 
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Photolithography—See page 113. 

Photostats—Copies of drawings, maps, documents, etc., 
with the image in correct position, made on special 
photographic cameras. The negative is frequently 
used because it is made of paper. 

Pica—See pages 44, 45. 

Pigment—Any powdered substance mixed with a suitable 
liquid, in which it is relatively insoluble, to form 
paints, enamels, etc. 

Planographic or Surface Printing—See page 113. 

Plastic Plates—See page 73. 

Plate—Term given a sheet of glass or metal used in pho¬ 
toengraving. A finished printing surface, such as a 
printing plate. 

Plateholder—See page 8. 

Point System—See pages 43, 44. 

Positive—Reproducing light and shade as in the original 
subject; opposite of negative; a reproduction of copy, 
but on transparent film or glass. The image photo¬ 
graphically formed by exposing from or through a 
negative. 

Prism—See page 11. 

Production—See page 1—Introduction. 

Production Worker—See page 1—Preface—Introduction. 

Reduction—See page 33. 

Relief—In printing a relief plate, or a relief surface, ap¬ 
plies to non-printing areas which are lower than the 
printing areas. 

Resinous—Containing finely ground resin, used to resist 
acid, as in etching. For example, etching powder is 
usually made of fine powdered resin because it re¬ 
sists the action of acid. 
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Rotogravure—See page 112. 

Scaling—See page 33. 

Sensitize—To make anything sensitive to the action of 
light. 

Shading Sheets—See page 27. 

Shadow Table—See page 11. 

Silver Nitrate—A colorless crystalline salt, obtained by 
dissolving silver in nitric acid, and evaporating. In 
contact with organic matter it turns black. It is used 
as a chemical regent in photography. 

Slugs—A strip of metal, usually six points {}/> pica) or 
thicker, and less than the height of type, used espe¬ 
cially to space between lines. 

Soluble—Susceptible of being dissolved in a fluid. 

Staging—See page 124. 

Stencil—A piece of thin sheet metal, parchment, paper 
or the like, so perforated that when it is laid on a 
surface and color or ink is applied, a desired figure is 
pi'oduced by stenciling. 

Stopped Out—See page 67. 

Strip Film Camera—See page 9. 

Stylus—A hard pointed instrument used for various pur¬ 
poses, such as tracing, writing or scraping. 

Takes—See page 62. 

Tempera—A process of painting, in which an albuminous 
or colloidal medium, as white of egg, is employed as 
a vehicle instead of oil. . 

Trough—A long or narrow open boxlike or basinlike re¬ 
ceptacle for holding fluid. 

Two-Color Separation—See page 147. 
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Two-Color Spot Printing—See page 146. 

Type—See pages 39-43. 

Type Face—See page 47. 

Type Size—See page 43. 

Typography—Art of printing with type; also, the style, 
arrangement or appearance of matter printed from 
type. 

Vignette—See pages 171,172. 

Visibility—A term denoting the intensity of a psycho¬ 
physical stimulus which evokes visual perception and 
discrimination. The visibility of reading materials is 
influenced by such factors as size and style of type, 
by brightness-contrast, brightness-level ocular effi¬ 
ciency, etc. Also see page 53. 

Wash Drawings—A drawing made by brush and a pig¬ 
ment, diluted with water, in varying degrees to pro¬ 
duce different tonal effects. 

Wet Plate—See page 8. 
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Acid bath, 15-16 
Advertisements 
closing time for, 77 
reservations for, 77 
size of, compare with layouts 
and instructions, 178 
Advertising courses, 1 
production as a career, 1 
advice for, 2 

business administration, as 
training for, 1 
definition of, 1 
prerequisites for, 2 
qualifications for, 2 
Albumen, 5, 12 
Aluminum, 113 
Anode, 68 
Art 

for reproduction, 159 
art prepared with reproduc¬ 
tion in mind, 160 
check for printing quality 
of, 178 

check unit, 178 
chief difficulty with art, 160 
comparison of prints, 162 
drawing same size, 165, 168 
examining, 178 
faulty material, 161 
firm name on each piece of, 
178 

instructions for preparing 
art for good newspaper 
printing, 164 

instructions to engraver, 
164 

knowledge of processes, 160 
lack of contrast, 162, 167 
lines filling or thickening, 


one unit, in, 164, 169 
opaque lines, 164 
penciled lines, 165 
poorest drawings, 165 
proper preparation for good 
results, 160 

reduction, avoiding of, 164. 
168, 170, 171 

reduction of, reduce prop¬ 
erly, 178 

secret of good newspaper 
reproduction, 162, 168 
separation of tones, 161 
study in tone values, 163, 
164 

the fatal three, 161 
three main groups of diffi¬ 
culties, 161 

tones running together, 161 
line work, reproducing from, 
170 

complaints, 170 
drawing lines too closely, 
170 

reductions, 170 

photographs, judging quality 
of, 166 

photographs, recopying of, 
167 

photographs, reproducing 
from a poor, 167 
photographs, reproduction 
from, 166 

photographs, retouching of, 
166, 167 

reproducing difficult art, 168 
Asphaltum, 14 

Automatic dropouts or high¬ 
lighting, 30 
Autopaster, 100 
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Ben Day 

applying, methods of, 22, 23 
on metal, 22 
on negative, 25, 26, 27 
patterns, 21, 24 
reverse effects, 26 27 
screens, 21, 24, 199 
ordering, 22, 23 
preparing copy, 22, 23, 32 
process, 21 
Bichromate, 5,11 
Blackleading, 67 
Blocking, 17 
Blink Test, 54 

Book Review, The New York 
Times, 117 


Cameras, 9,10, 11 
Carbon process, 115 
Carbon tissue, 115, 119, 121, 
122, 123 

Carbon print, 149 
Casting box, 72 
Cathode, 68 
Collodion, 8 

Closing time for advertisements, 
77 

Colorgravure, 135-158 
Color roto, 135-158 
Color rotogravure, 135-158 
advice on color problems, 157 
carbon tissue, 143 
carbro prints, 149 
chemical toning, 149 
Chinese white mixture not 
good for color, 148, 149 
chromatone, 149 
color copy 

five major classifications 
of, 148 

most suitable kinds of, 148 
color art work, 137 
color dyes not pure, 140 
color filters not pure, 140, 141 
color paints not true, 140 


color rays travel at different 
speeds, 140 
color sequence, 147 
colors that may not repro¬ 
duce, 151 

color tints sometimes give 
trouble, 151 

comparison of copy with orig¬ 
inal, 154, 155 
control glass, 142 
copy in one unit, 152 
copy, preparation for, 136 
deficiencies of process, 140 
Dultgen screen, 144 
duplicate color copy, 153 
etching of cylinders, 143 
faithful color reproduction, 
154 

filters, color, 139 
four-color separation nega¬ 
tives, 141 

imperfect copies that get into 
circulation, 157 
judgment of engraver, 140 
key color, 139, 141,142 
kodachromes, 148, 150 
layouts, 153 
mechanicals, 153 
multicolored painting com¬ 
posed of mixture of 3 pri¬ 
mary colors, 138 
oil paintings, 148, 150 
optical illusion, 146 
photographic prints in colors, 
148, 153 
positives, 142 
primary colors, 137 
principle of process, 136 
printing press, 143,144, 145 
printing surface required, 138 
retouching color negatives and 
positives, 141, 142 
reverse type, 152 
screen, conventional, 144 
secondary color, 137 
separation of colors, 138 
speed of printing press, 157 
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split fountains not in roto, 151 
superimposing of colors on _ 
press, 143 
tempera, 148, 151 
theory of four-color separa¬ 
tion, 138 

theory of reflected light, 136 
two-color printing, 146 

learn how plant is equipped 
to handle, 147 
spot color, 146 
two-color separation, 147 
two major groups, 146 
two-tint effect, 152 
wash-off relief, 149 
water colors, opaque, 148,151 
water colors, transparent, 148 
Composition, 36 
Contrast aids visibility, 53 
Control sheets, 77 
Copper, 5, 11, 67,114 
Copper cylinder, 115,122, 123 
Copper plate printing, 114 
Copy, 182, 184, 185, 186 
Copyboard, 9 

Corrections, 188-190, 192-194 
Courses in advertising, 1 
Cropping, 33 
Cut, 17 

Dates, check for errors of, 178 
Deadlines, fixed by transporta¬ 
tion schedules, 90 
Department store advertising, 
180-200 

author's alterations, limiting 
amount of, 181 
copy, 182, 184,185, 186, 196 
corrections, 188-190, 192-194 
examining an actual adver¬ 
tisement, 182 

instructions, 183-186, 196-200 
layout, 182, 183 
mastersheet, 194, 200 
proofs divided into sections 
and corrected, 181 


revised wait order, 191 
typewritten copy used for 
store corrections, 182 
wait order, 181, 187 
Drawing boards prepared for 
toned effects, 32, 33 
with impregnated screens, 32. 
33 

Drawings, see.'Art 
Dropouts, 28 
Dummy preparation, 77 
Duplicate plates, 65-75 
electrotypes, 66 
foundry, locked for, 218, 221 
importance of good original,69 
matrices, 40, 41, 72 
plastics, 17, 73 
reasons for, 65, 66 
stereotypes, 17, 82 
Dye, to develop exposed plate, 12 

Editions, first, 76 
Electrolysis, 66, 69 
Electro-plating, 68 
Electrotypes, 14, 74 
Electrotyping, 66 

importance of good original, 69 
Enamel, 5, 6, 12 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 69 
Etching 

care in, necessity for, 13 
first bite, 15 
fourth bite, 16 

poor powdering causes trouble 
in printing, 105 
powder, 15, 70 
preparing plate for, 13 
second bite, 16 
stages for, 14,15 
third bite, 16 
Excess composition, 181 

Filter, 31 
First edition, 76 
“Flat,” 10, 17 
Flong, 72, 84 
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Footcandles, 52 
Form, 119 
Forwarding, 176 
Foundry, 39, 40, 69 
lockup of, 22, 226 


Gamboge, 23 

Gelatin, 5, 115,122, 123,124 
Graphite, 67 
Gravure, 116 

Gray backgrounds, 53, 54, 55, 56 
Grease and water, 113 
Ground glass, 9,10 


Hairlines, 196 

Half-tone engravings, 19, 20, 21 
cross-section of dot, 69, 70 
dot formation changes during 
process of newspaper print¬ 
ing, 107, 108 
enlarging dot, 19 
half tone, necessity of, 18,19 
need for coarse screen cuts, 
105 

why fine screen cuts won’t 
print in newspaper, 105 
Hamlet’s instructions to the 
players, 38, 39 
Hanselmann, 59 
Harper & Brothers, 52 
Highlighting, 28 
“How to Make Type Readable,” 
52 


Image on metal, 3 
Impression, 88 

difference between first and 
second, 109 
first printing, 109 
how to tell, 107-110 
roller, 102-104 
second printing, 109 
what production worker can 
do to improve, 109, 110 


Ink 

distribution, 88 
fountain, 102 
newspaper, 109 
roller, 102 

selected for drying qualities, 
not brilliance, 111 
Inking 

best method for this process, 
103 

best method of, 88 
exposed plate, 12 
intaglio, 114, 125 
not best method of, 103 
Instructions 

copy, 184, 185, 186, 196-200, 

’ 208, 212, 214, 219, 220, 221 
corrections, 188-190, 192-194 
layout, 183, 211 
proofreaders, 208-209 
that cannot be misunderstood, 
how to give, 223 
Insert order, 177, 202 
Insertion, 176, 199 
Intaglio, 112, 113, 115 
Inter type, 41 
Iron filings, 67 

Klic, Karl, 115 

Kromo-Lite process, 29, 30, 31 
gray turns to yellow, 31 
hi-lite solution, 30 
^10 new art techniques, 30 
once restored, copy can’t be 
changed to yellow again, 32 
restorer solution, 32 
restoring copy to original 
grays, 32 

Layout, 36, 37, 50, 62, 178, 179, 
180,182, 183, 211 
Lead mold, 71, 74 
Letterpress, 112 
most printing by, 112 
Line engravings, 18 
poor, cause bad printing, 106 
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Linecasting machines, 62, 87 
Linotype, 41 
Lissner, Will, preface, 3 
Lithography, 113 
Logotypes, 206, 220, 221 
Luckiesh, Dr. Mathew, 52 
Ludlow, 41 


Magazine, The New York Times, 
117 

Make-i'eady 
how it is used, 89 
how newspapers eliminate, 104 
newspapers cannot stop for, 
100, 103, 104 
time it takes, 89, 90 
what it is, 89 

why it must be used in com¬ 
mercial letterpress printing, 
89 

Make-up 

advertising column, 77 
late news may alter positions 
of ads, 80 

man, sees ad in type for first 
time, 79 

no time for change, 79 
qualifications of make-up man, 
77 

type pages, 79 
Mask, 28, 29, 32 
Masking, 28 
Mastersheet, 194, 200 
Matrices, 40, 41, 72 
backed, 83 

molded from page type form, 
82 

reproduction not as good as 
original, 85 
shrinkage, 84 
Mechanical 
for color, 153 

layout for engraver, 215, 221, 
222 

tracing, type guide, 213, 222 


Mergenthaler Linotype Com¬ 
pany, 52 

Methods of printing, three prin¬ 
cipal, 112 

Moisture in flong, 84 
Mold, 66, 67, 70, 71, 73, 74, 82,84 
lead, 71, 74 
wax, 67 
Monotype, 41 
Moss, Frank K., 52 
Mounting, 17, 69 

Nameplates, 206, 220, 221 
National advertising, 208-223 
copy, 212 

correct ad and correct plate 
to correct newspaper, 221 
duplicate plates, necessity for, 
201 

foreign language press, 222 
foreign press, 222 
important difference, 200, 201 
instructions, 211-223 
layout, 211 

locked for foundry, 22, 218 
magazines, newspaper ads 
adopted for, 222 
mechanical layout for engrav¬ 
er, 215, 222 
proofs, 214-218 
smaller size ads, 222 
studying a national advertise¬ 
ment, 208-223 
trade paper ads, 221 
type guide mechanical trac¬ 
ing, 213 

Negative, 8, 118 
Newspaper printing, 76 

allowance for matrix shrink¬ 
age, 84 

causes of bad, 105, 106 
continuous process, 100 
control sheets, 77 
delivery, speed of, 90,100 
determining size of, 78 
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differs from all other relief 
printing processes, 81 
dummy, preparation of, 77 
estimating columns of adver¬ 
tising, 78 

estimating columns of news, 
78 

fastest printing process 
known, 82 

fine screen cuts, why won’t 
print, 105 

impression, problem of obtain¬ 
ing good results, 89 
inking, best method, 88 
lockup, in commercial print 
shop, 80 

lockup, in newspaper compos¬ 
ing room, 80, 81 
make-ready, elimination of, 
104 

make-up, advertising columns, 
77 

making up the type pages, 79 
matrix, not best kind of mold, 
but best in time we have, 84 
news, changes from hour to 
hour, 86 

offset from cylinder to paper, 
109 

page deadlines, need for, 
through plant, 90 
plates, recast for practically 
every edition, 86 
press units, necessity of print¬ 
ing from many, 86 
print from side of dot as well 
as surface, 104,105 
proper reproduction material 
emphasized, 107, 108 

reproductions from matrices, 
not as good as from origi¬ 
nals, 85 

result of experiment with 
half-tone dots, 107, 108 
shrinkage, due to matrix, 84 
speed of, 90 


speed, prime factor, 111 
stereotype department a large 
foundry, 83, 87 

stereotype department casts 
from 45 to 150 tons of metal 
per night, 87 
strike-through, 109 
study of limitations produce 
better printing results, 106 
study of loss in reproduction 
qualities, 107, 108 
success of results, contribut¬ 
ing factors, 88 
type form, 80 
Newsprint, 109 

cannot be finished or calen¬ 
dared, 111 
reels, 100 

Offset, 109,113 

Optical illusion, 20, 21, 146 

Order 

correction on release, 200 
examining for errors in, 178 
foolproof, 202, 203, 204 
insert, 177, 202 
insertion for, 176, 199 
release, 193 

revised wait, 191,199, 214, 220 
wait, 187,198, 214 
Ozokerite, 67, 74 

Papier-Mache, 70 
Patterson, 52 

Photoengraving, process of, 6 
art work, necessity of, 7 
developments of, 18 
drawings, necessity of, 7 
negative, necessity of, 8, 9 
preparation of, 9 
principals of, 5, 8 
reversing, 10,11 
sensitized surface, action of 
light on, 5-7 
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strip film, 9 
stripping, 10 
wet plate, 9 
what it is, 9 

stages, can be divided into 
four, 17 

Photogravure, 115 
Photolithography, 113 
Photomechanical process, basis 
of, 6 

action of light on sensitized 
surface, 5, 7 
Pigment paper, 115 
Planographic, 112 
Plastics, 17, 73 
Plate, 17 
cylinder, 102 
Plateholder, 8, 9 
Positive, 118, 122, 133 
Powdering process, 15, 16 
Presses 

autopaster, 100 
combining several printing 
units, 100 

difference between first and 
second impression printing, 
109 

explanation of, 100, 115, 11C, 
125 

facilities, at The New York 
Times, 111 

first impression printing, 109 
* how to tell difference between 
first and second impression 
pages, 107, 110 
impression, 88 

impression, problem of obtain¬ 
ing a good, 89 
impression roller, 102-104 
ink distribution, 88 
inking, best method of, 88 
make-ready, 89, 90 
parallel between newspaper 
and commercial, 87, 103 
plate cylinder, 102 
reels, 100 


rotary, need for, 100 
second impression printing, 
109 

speed, 111 
speed of presses, 
of The New York Times, 
100, 111 

two factors contributing to 
success of printing results, 
88 

unit, explained, 102 
units, need for printing from 
many, 86 

what production people should 
know about, 87 

what production worker can 
do to improve first impres¬ 
sion printing, 109, 110 
Printing frame, 12, 13 
Printing image on metal, 12 
Printing surfaces, 112, 115 
Prism, 11 
Production 
advice for, 2 
apprenticeship for, 174 
as a career, 1 

associates, handling of, 180 
business administration, is a 
training for, 1 

common sense, yardstick of, 
177, 178 

danger spots, detection of, 180 
definition of, 1 

department store problem in, 
180-200 

department, study organiza¬ 
tion and routine of, 177 
details of, 175 

difficulties, developing a rou¬ 
tine for discovery of, 180 
duplicate plates, necessity of, 
201 

eight “dont’s” for workers in, 
203 

excess composition, 181 
“follow-up” as duties of, 175 
formula for, 177 
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“forwarding” task assigned 
to, 176 

functions, learn how your de¬ 
partment, 175 
ideal way to learn, 198 
important difference, 200, 201 
inquiring attitude good for, 178 
instruction, 183-186, 196-200, 
212-223 

instructions given so as not 
to be misunderstood, 223 
mastershect, 194, 200 
national advertising, prob¬ 
lems of, 208, 211-222 
necessity for beginning at 
bottom, 174 

placing yourself in the posi¬ 
tion of man who will follow 
your instructions, 179 

prerequisites for, 2 
proofs corrected by depart¬ 
ment store, 181, 188-190, 
192-194 

qualifications for, 2 
revise wait order proof, 191 
same fundamentals govern 
national and retail adver¬ 
tising, 200 
takes, 181,188-190 
the right ad and right plates 
to the right newspaper, 221 
trademarks must be watched, 
226 

twelve questions to ask your¬ 
self, 178, 179 

wait order proofs, 181, 187 
worker in, is bridge between 
advertiser and publication, 
223 

Proofreader’s marks, 208, 209 
Proofs 

complete, 217, 221 
foundry, 218 
O. K.’d, 218, 221, 226 
revise wait order, 191, 199, 
214, 220 

wait order, 181, 187, 198, 214 


Raised printing surface, 112 
“Reading as a Visual Task,” 52 
Reduction, 33 
Relief, 112 

Revised wait order, 191,199,214, 
220 

Rotary photogravure, 115 
Rotary press, 115, 116, 125 
Roto, 116 

Rotogravure, 112-156 
accurate paste-up, 127 
art in one unit, ideal, 127,131, 
132 

avoid copies, 128 
becomes a vehicle for adver¬ 
tisers, 116 

best copy for printing, 126 
carbon tissue, 119 

positive exposed on, 121 
screened, 121 
sensitizing, 120 
careful dummy, 127 
cause of moire or pattern, 128 
color copy for monotone, 128 
color roto, 116 
color rotogravure, 116, 117 
copper cylinder, 122 
easy to ruin, 125 
is cleaned and dried, 125 
only slight corrections pos¬ 
sible, 125 

proofs cannot be submitted, 
125 

ready for press, 125 
transferring of carbon tis¬ 
sue to, 122 

copy, instructions for, 132 
all elements in position, 132 
everything reduced to cor¬ 
rect size, 132 

layout with type in posi¬ 
tion, 132 

copy, marked with 

account and periodical in¬ 
tended for, 132, 133 
key number lettered on 
copy,133 
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size, date of insertion, 178 
corrections, many impossible, 
126 

density of positives a factor 
in exposure, 122 
development into magazine 
printing, 117 

effect of exposure on pigment, 
123 

etching, 123, 124 
copper cylinder, 123, 124 
incised cups, result of, 124, 
130 

screen protects all printing 
surfaces, 124, 130 
staging, 124 

type and tone etched sepa¬ 
rately, 123 

first newspaper rotogravure 
section in U. S., 116 
form, 119 
gravure, 116 
history of process, 115 
inking intaglio plate, 114 
intaglio, explanation of prin¬ 
ciple, 113, 114 
intaglio process, an, 112 
light affects positives in vary¬ 
ing degrees, 122 
line drawings for, 130 

imperfections more appar 
ent, 130 

lines well defined, 130 
opaque and sharp, 130 
monotone rotogravure, 112 
negative, film or plate, 118 
is full tone, 118 
photographic paper, smooth, 
advisable, 127 

photographic prints, retouch¬ 
ing of, 128 

photographic, rough paper, 
inadvisable, 127 
photographing copy, 8, 118 
camera, 10, 11, 118 
photographs directly from 
negative, 128 


photographs for copy, 127 
photographs, quality for good 
printing, 127 

photogravure, known as, 115 
planographic, comparison 
with, 113 

positive, also full tone, 118 
assembled, 119 

positives for duplicate roto¬ 
gravure copy,133 
positives unlike electro¬ 
types, 133 

prints unlike electrotoypes, 
133 

printing from intaglio plate, 
114 

prints for duplicate rotogra¬ 
vure copy, 133 
process of, 118 
progress in, 117 
proof of half tone, avoid for, 
128 

proofs of, 131 
proofs on cellophane, 131 
proofs on good, dull, white 
stock, 131 

relief, comparison with, 112 
retouching, 128, 130 
rotary photogravure, known 
as, 115 

rotary printing press, adapt¬ 
ed to, 115 
roto, 116 
rotogravure, 116 
rotogravure, printing press, 
125 

diagram of press unit, 126 
ductor (doctor) blade, 126 
explanation of, 125 
from roll of newsprint to 
finished magazine, 126 
ink, 125 

sepia prints, avoiding of, 127 
shadow table, 119 
The New York Times Book 
Review, 117 
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The New York Times installs 
first rotogravure press in 
U. S., 116 

The New York Times Maga¬ 
zine, 117 

transferred to copper cylin¬ 
der, 122 

type matter for, 131 
avoid small sizes, 131 
avoid thin serifs, 131 
broken up with screen, 131 
faces selected for, 131 
keep type large and open, 
131 

reverse type, 131 
rounded even elements, 131 
smallest practical size for 
reverse cuts, 131 
suggested sizes for, 131 
suggested sizes for reverse 
cuts, 131 

use of camera lucida, 127 
wash drawings for, 129 

follow rules for letterpress, 
129 

photographs of wash draw¬ 
ings often poor copy for, 
129, 130 

rough drawing boards trou¬ 
blesome, 130 

smooth boards desirable, 129 
wiping plate, 114 
Rotogravure color, see color ro¬ 
togravure 
Routing, 16, 17, 69 
poor routing gives press trou¬ 
ble, 106 

Scaling, 33, 179 
Screen, half tone, what it is, 20 
drawing boards with hidden, 
32, 33 

how it is used, 20, 21 
need for coarse screen cuts, 
105 

rotogravure, 120, 121, 130 


why fine screen cuts won't 
reproduce in a newspaper. 
105 

Screening, bold headings, 27 
type, 199 

Shading sheets, 27 
Shadow table, 10, 119, 120 
Shakespeare, 38 
Shrinkage allowance, 84 
Silver nitrate, 8 
Solutions 
hi-lite, 30 
kromolite, 30 
. restores, 32 
spray, 30, 31 
Speed of process 
another sacrifice, 103 
delivery, 90, 100 
determined by transportation 
schedules, 90 

fastest printing presses made, 
111 

impression, 88 
ink distribution, 88 
make-ready, cannot stop for, 
100-104 
need for, 90 

newspaper printing, 90, 111 
plates cast, amount of, 87 
prime factor, 111 
print from side of dot as well 
as surface, 104, 105 
Spray solution, 30, 31 
by newspaper, 30, 31 
Stencil used as example, 7 
Stereotypes, 17, 40, 71, 82, 84 
cast from page matrices, 82 
condition of finished plate, 106 
consult newspaper, 75 
dry mat, 71, 72 

necessity of casting plates, 86 
recast for practically every 
edition, 86 

results unpredictable, 74, 75 
serves a useful purpose, 75 
speed and reliability, 111 
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tail, 83 

wet mat, 71, 72 
Stone, 79, 113 
Stopping-out, 67 
Subsurface printing, 113 
Sulphate of copper, 67, 68 
Sulphuric acid, 68 
Surface printing, 113 
explanation of, 113 
Surfaces for printing, 112, 115 
Symbols, 208, 209 


pica, 44 

point system, 44, 46 
readability, 50, 56, 57 
research, 52 

shoulder, necessity for, 42 
size, 43, 53, 54, 55, 179 
spacing lines, 55 
speed of setting, 111 
stone, 79, 113 
visibility of, 52, 53 
width of line, 54, 55 
Typographical standards, 62-64, 
179 


Takes, 62, 181, 188-190, 198, 199 
Talbot, Frank, 115 
Times, The New York, 114, 116, 
117 

Tinker, 52 
Top sheets, 28 
Type 

agate line, 45, 46 
analyzing a piece of, 42 
bad selection causes poor 
printing results, 106 
bold face, 57 
chase, 79 
em, 44 

face, 47, 50, 51, 56 
fitting, 57, 58, 59, 60 
form, 80 
foundry, 39, 40 

gray backgx*ound affects visi¬ 
bility, 53, 54, 55, 56 
how to learn type faces, 48 
Inter type, 41 
italics, use of, 56, 57 
leads, leading, 55, 56 
lightening black advertise¬ 
ments, 62, 64, 179 
Linotype, 41 
lock-up, 80, 81 
foundry, 218, 221 
Ludlow, 41, 62 
matrices or mats, 41, 74 
Monotype, 62 
pages, making up of, 79 


insurance against poor news¬ 
paper printing, 64 
Typography, 36, 64 
advice, 37 
blink test, 54 
good taste, 37, 51, 52 
leading, 55, 56 

newspaper, must streamline, 
61 

readability, 50, 56, 57 
research, 52 
Shakespeare, 38 
spacing lines, 55 
standards, 62, 63, 64 
text, most favorable reading 
condition, 55 
trends, 37 

upper and lower case, 210 
visibility, 52, 53 
visual fatigue, 54, 55, 56 
white space, 56, 179 

Undercutting, 14, 70 
University of Minnesota, 52 

Van Nostrand Company, 52 

Wait order, 181,187, 198, 214 
revised, 191, 199, 214, 220 
Wax mold, 66, 67, 74 
White space, 56,179 
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